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On Beginnings, Middles, and Ends 


THE BEGINNING of a literary career is a crucial time in the life of a young 
writer. At first there are only words—words that have impressed in the 
works of the great, then one’s own words taking on a surprising life and 
color, then the recognition that others have experienced such emotions. 
Or it may be ideas that have brought the first shock of recognition—ideas 
that lead one away from the security of the family and the schoolboy 
world into a realm of dizzy loneliness, thoughts that can be put into words 
and take on a new dimension, perhaps come alive again in the pages of a 
journal, in a poem or a short story if the desire and talent is strong enough. 
Finally comes recognition that there are other rebels in the world, dis- 
satisfied, anxious to reform the world or to reshape its accepted forms. 
Whatever the experience, it is a movement from security to loneliness 
toward a new-found but limited sense of community. 

What is crucial about this middle period is not only the crisis of separa- 
tion (which has provided the subject matter for so many early works), but 
the intellectual and emotional pretensions of association. Writers’ com- 
munities are of many kinds. They may take merely the form of the under- 
graduate literary society, occasionally stirred by the gropings of talent. 
They may be represented by the exceptional college classroom, attracting 
the discontented and the gifted alike. They may be regional or political 
associations. They may, indeed, be no more than the commonplace parlors 
of frustrated society women. They may be only a locale or tavern that pro- 
vides a meeting place for two, three, or a dozen young writers who have 
suddenly discovered common interests in an unfriendly world. 

Occasionally, and at wide intervals, such groups become something like 
a literary movement. Such movements do not occur often, because talent is 
even more rare than we think when we are young, and groups are seldom 
genuine movements any more than they are genuine communities. In any 
case, their effectiveness depends more upon their talent than it does upon 
the ideas they come to represent, upon attitudes they foster, or upon simi- 
larity of taste, important as all these things may be in the education of a 
writer. 

We recall the New England Transcendentalists, less because of their 
most extreme spokesmen, more because they had Emerson and Thoreau 
as members (with Hawthorne a retiring part-time associate) , and because 
they had an effect upon Whitman, Melville, and Henry James. The Brook 
Farm experiment leaves us amused and somewhat bored. We remember 
the expatriates of the 1920’s because we number among them (somewhat 
loosely, it is true) T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Hart Crane. Again, the social exploits of these authors 
entertain us, but we reserve our real interest for their accomplishments as 
poets and novelists. The misnamed Fugitives of Nashville gave much of 
their energy to the cause of agrarian conservation, but our present primary 
interest in them consists in our enthusiasm for the works of John C. Ran- 
som, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, and Caroline Gordon. 
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Lest we fall into the habit of thinking that all such groups spawn genius, 
we might consider how many of their members remain unknown as writers 
and that many such groups produce little except a momentary enthusiasm. 
Among the latter would be the well-remembered, but little lamented, John 
Reed clubs and the international writers’ clubs of the 1930’s, which seemed 
at the time to promise so much. 

The lesson of these failures seems clear to us now. They were less inter- 
ested in literature than they were in other matters (ostensibly politics, but 
usually a simple feeling of community that their interests engendered). 
Their attitudes, even at the best, were little different from those of the frus- 
trated ladies of the literary society, whose interests are primarily social. 
On the whole, such communities dislike, if they do not hate, genuine liter- 
ary achievement. They are impressed more by political effectiveness or 
social superiority than by artistic success. Art does not represent the object 
of their emotions (no matter how much they pretend it does). Art is the 
whipping boy, a scapegoat upon which to place the burden of their failure 
in other fields. 

Similar dangers and similar attitudes exist in some of our present literary 
groupings. Our angry young men and our San Francisco rebels have 
achieved a momentary notoriety, more from the quality of their anger and 
their rebellion than they have from the excellence of their “literary” works. 
There are promising young writers among them. Of what literary com- 
munity can we not say the same? But even the best of them have received 
public attention far beyond his worth as a writer. I would even assert that 
there is not a genuine poet to be found among them, if we discount Ken- 
neth Rexroth, who is no young writer, who has belonged to many such 
groups in the past, and who has created a real, if limited, reputation. Such 
prose works as Lucky Jim, Look Back in Anger, and On the Road are all 
promising, but extremely minor, works that would at any other time have 
received the limited attention they deserve. Anthologies by members of 
these groups contain material that would not, a few years ago, have been 
accepted by any magazine on the basis of merit, and they ‘include critical 
pronouncements that are issued with the blithe assurance of youth and 
intellectual immaturity. * 

What I am preparing to say is not that I am against such groups. We 
have had them before, we have others less well known now, and we will 
have more in the future. What I object to is reward for the wrong 
reasons—praise by association. What we have learned from past ex- 
perience is that the group comes to mean very little, except to literary 
historians, in the long run. It may provide the necessary stimulation for 
young writers, even writers not so young, but if the writer has talent— 
genuine talent—he will know himself that he has never really associated. 
He has been alone all the time. His talent is his vision and his ability to 
concentrate on that vision. The real writer is the one who maintains his 
vision through all the necessary distractions and temptations of society. He 
may learn something of his craft by association, it is true, but he may un- 

(EDITORIAL Continued on Page 89) 
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Problems of 
Lyric Poetry 


By GOTTFRIED BENN 





Ladies and Gentlemen® 
. .. [HAVE CALLED my theme “Problems of Lyric Poetry,” not problems 
of writing poetry or of poetics. Intentionally so. For some decades 
now certain ideas have been associated with lyric poetry. What these 
are I will try to make clear to you first of all through an anecdote. 
A lady-friend of mine, a well-known political journalist, wrote me 
some time ago: “Poetry means nothing to me, but lyric poetry even 
less,” She distinguished these two kinds. This lady was, as I knew, a 
great musician, ah interpreter of classical music. I answered her, “I 
know just what you mean; in the same way, ‘Tosca’ means more to me 
than the art of the fugue.” This is to indicate that, on the one hand, 
there is the emotional, the temperamental, the thematic-melodious 
element, and, on the other hand, the product of art. The new poem, 
the lyric poem, is a product of art, that is the idea of consciousness, 
critical control is connected with it and (making use at once of a 
— expression, to which I will return later) the idea of “artis- 
” In manufacturing a poem one observes not only the poem, but 
sie oneself. The manufacturing of the poem is itself a theme, not 
the only theme, but in certain ways it is to be heard throughout. 
Especially revealing in this respect is Valéry, in whom the simulta- 
neity of the poetic and the introspective-critical activity reaches the 


*Ellipses indicate cu's requested by the editors for reasons of space. 
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point at which both interpenetrate. This he says: “Why shouldn't 
one conceive the creative process in itself as a work of art.” 

Here we light upon an incisive characteristic of the modern lyric 

I”. We find in modern literature examples of an author equally 
successful in both the lyric and the essay. It almost seems as if the 
one were dependent upon the other. Besides Valéry, I might name 
Eliot, Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Ezra Pound, as well as Poe and the 
Surrealists. They all were and are interested in the process of writing 
poetry as much as in the work itself. One of them writes: “I myst ad- 
mit, I am much more interested in the shaping or ordering of the 
work itself.” This, I beg you to note, is a modern trait. To my knowl- 
edge neither Platen nor Mérike knew or even cared about this double 
view, nor did Storm or Dehmel, nor for that matter Swinburne or 
Keats. The modern lyric poets actually offer us a philosophy of com- 
position and a systematics of the creative. In addition to this I should 
like to point out another characteristic feature that is noticeable and 
surprising: none of the great novelists of the past hundred years was 
also a lyric poet. I naturally disregard the author of Werther and Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften; but neither Tolstoi nor Flaubert, neither Bal- 
zac nor Dostoevski, neither Hamsun nor Joseph Conrad, wrote a 
noteworthy poem. Of many of the latest, James Joyce tried, but as 
Thornton Wilder wrote of his poetical production: “When one is 
familiar with the incomparable rhythmic richness of his prose, one is 
alienated by his verses, by their washed-out musicality, by their thin 
ventriloquistic tone. ” Therefore, there must exist here some funda- 
mental typological differences And I would like to establish at once 
what they \are. Note, that if novelists do produce poems, they are 
chiefly ballads, episodes, anecdotes, etc. The novelist also requires 
material, themes, for his poems. Words as such are not enough for 
him. He looks for motifs. Words do not, as they do for the primarily 
lyric writer, absorb the immiediate stirrings of his existence; novelists 
describe with words. Later we shall see just which kinds of existential 
backgrounds are to be found here and which are not. 

The new lyric poetry began in France. Until recently Mallarmé 
had been considered the central figure; however, I understand from 
current French publications that Gérard de Nerval (who died in 
1855) has recently moved to the fore, and that this man, who was 
known to us only as the French translator of Goethe, is, as the author 
of Chiméres, today considered to be the well-spring of modern 
poetry. After him came Baudelaire, who died in 1867—thus both were 
a generation ahead of Mallarmé and influenced him. Nonetheless, 
Mallarmé remains the first to develop a theory and a definition of his 
verse; and therewith the phenomenology of composition, of which 
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I have spoken, begins. Other names are familiar to you: Verlaine, 
Rimbaud, then Valéry, Apollinaire and the surrealists, led by Breton 
and Aragon. This is the center of the lyrical renaissance that radiated 
to Germany and to the Anglo-American orbit. In England, I believe, 
one has to figure Swinburne (who died in 1909) and William Morris 
(who died in 1896), both contemporaries of the great Frenchmen, 
among the idealistic romantic school, but with Eliot, Auden, Henry 
Miller, Ezra Pound, the new style enters the Anglo-Atlantic orbit, and 
I should like to mention at this point that in the USA a great lyric 
movement is underway. There are a few more names I should like 
to add: O. V. Milosz, from Lithuania, who died in Paris in 1940; 
St. John Perse, a Frenchman living in the USA. In Russia one must 
mention Mayakovsky; in Czechoslovakia, Vitezslay Nezval, both 
before they became Bolshevists and began writing odes to Papa 
Stalin. In Germany, the celebrated names of George, Rilke, Hof- 
mannsthal, belong here, at least in a limited sense. Their most beauti- 
ful poems are pure expression, conscious artistic ordering within the 
set form. Their inner life, however, subjectively and in its emotional 
current, still dwells in that noble national and religious sphere, in the 
sphere of traditional and valid ties and of conceptions of totality, 
which today’s lyric poets hardly know. 

Then came Heym, Trakl, Werfel—the avant- gardists. The begin- 
nings of expressionistic lyric poetry in Germany are heralded by the 
appearance of the poem “Diammerung” by Alfred Lichtenstein, ‘pub- 
lished in Simplizissimus in 1911, and by Jacob van Hoddis’ poem 
“Weltende” which appeared in the same year. The event establishing 
modern art in Europe was the publication of the “Futurist Manifesto” 
by Marinetti in Figaro, February 20, 1909. “Nous allons assister a la 
naissanee du Centaure”—We are going to be present at the birth of 
the Centaur”—he wrote, and “a roaring automobile is more beautiful 
than the Nike of Samothrace.” These were the avant-gardists, and 
as individuals they simultaneously brought the movement to its 
peak... 

In characterizing the modern poem I have previously used the ex- 
pression “artistry” and said that it was a controversial term—indeed, 
it is not likely to be heard in Germany. The average aesthetician as- 
sociates with it the idea of superficiz ality, pretentiousness, light verse, 
even the idea of mere play lacking any more serious aspect. Actually, 
however, it is an immensely serious concept and a central one, too. 
“Artistry” is the attempt of art to experience oneself as substance and 
value in the midst of a general decline of all values and to create out 
of this experience a new style; it is the attempt to set a new trans- 
cendency against the gener: al nihilism: the transcendency of creative 
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desire. Thus understood, this idea encompasses all the problems of 
expressionism, of abstract art, of the anti-humanistic, the atheistic, 
the antihistoric, it encompasses the idea of cyclisms, of “the hollow 
men”--in a word, all the problems of the world of expression (“Aus- 
druckswelt’ ). 

The idea was forced into our consciousness by Nietzsche who took 
it over from France. He spoke of delicacy in all five art-senses, the 
fingers for nuances, psychological morbidity, assiduity of the mise en 
scéneé, this Parisian assiduity par excellence—and of art as the true 
task of life, art as its metaphysical activity. All this he called “artis- 
tics.” 

Brilliance, élai, gaya—these were his Ligurian concepts—all around 
nothing but waves and play, and at the end: O my soul, you should 
have sung—all these were his exclamations from Nice and Portofino—: 
over all of them he let his three enigmatic words hover: “Olympus of 
appearance and illusions,” this very Olympus, where the great gods 
had dwelt, where Zeus had reigned for 2000 years, where the Moirae 
had guided the rudder of necessity, and now—: appearance and illu- 
sion! This is a turning point. This is no aestheticism, like that which 
shocked the 19th century in Pater, Ruskin, more ingenioustv in Wilde 
—this is something else; for this there is only one word of an antique 
cast: Fate. To lacerate one’s inner essence with words, to feel the 
urge to express oneself, to formulate, to dazzle, to sparkle, whatever 
the risk and without regard for the results—this was a new existence. 
It had its seed in Flaubert, who surmised while looking at a few col- 
umns of the Acropolis what might be attained in the way of immortal 
beauty through the arrangement of sentence, words, and vowels,—in 
Novalis, who spoke of art as progressive anthropology, even in fact 
in Schiller, in whom is to be found the strange prominence of an aes- 
thetic illusion that not only is, but also wills its existence. And anyone 
who has still any doubt that a kind of development is coming to its 
conclusion here, should recall this passage from Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre: “At its acme poetry appears altogether external, but 
the more it withdraws into itself, the more it is on its way to decline.” 
All that lay at hand, but the urge towards integration has been com- 
pleted here. 

That is a long story, one which I have often tried to illuminate in 
my books. Today I limit myself to the poem, and I can do so, since 
in a poem all the struggles of life are displayed as on a stage; a modern 
poem expresses the problems of the age, of art, of the essential forces 
of our existence, in a far more concentrated and radical way than in 
a novel or even in a play. A poem is always the search for the “I,” and 
all the sphinxes and images of Sais are mixed in the answer. But I 
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want to avoid all kinds of profound meditations and restrict myself to 
empirical observations. I, therefore, raise the question: What, then, 
are the specific themes of modern lyric poetry? Listen, please: words, 
structure, rhyme, short or long poem, to whom is the poem addressed, 
levels of meaning, subject matter, imagery—do you know where all 
these terms and phrases come from? They are taken from a question- 
naire for American poets. In the USA they try to further the under- 
standing of poetry by means of questionnaires. J find this interesting; 
it shows that poets over there are occupied with the same considera- 
tions as we. So, for example, the question whether poems should be 
long or short had already been raised by Poe, and Eliot picks it up 
again; it is an extremely personal question. But, above all, the ques- 
tion that concerns me most iss to whom is the poem addressed? This 
is, indeed, a crucial point and a noteworthy answer has been given 
by Richard Wilbur: a poem, he says, is addressed to the Muse, who 
among other things is there to conceal the fact that poems are not 
addressed to anyone in particular. This proves that in the USA too 
poets realize the monological character of poetry; it is, indeed, an 
anchoritic art. But I do not want to tell you anything that you can just 
as well read in books. I should like to offer you something concrete, 
even at the risk of being banal, instead of discussing basic matters— 
for you know he runs aground who always goes to the “ground,” and 
you learned from Flaubert that there is nothing external in art. I can 
now very well imagine that you would like to ask me just what a mod- 
ern poem is, and what it looks like; and I shall answer you with some 
negative statements, that is what a modern poem is not. 

I shall describe four diagnostic symptoms, with the help of which 
you will be able to distinguish-in the future whether a poem of 1950 
is representative of its age or not. I shall take my examples from well- 
known anthologies. The four symptoms are: 


1. The description of an external object (“andichten”). Example: 


First stanza: Ein kahles Feld vor meinem Fenster liegt 
jiingst haben sich dort schwere Weizenahren 
im Sommerwinde hin-und hergewiegt 
vom Ausfall heute sich die Spatzen nahren. 


This goes on for three more stanzas; then, in the fourth and last one 
the poet turns toward himself. It begins: “Does this not portray my 
own life?” Etc. 

Thus we have two different objects. First, we have inanimate 
nature which is described (angedichtet) and, at the end, the turn 
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towards the author who now experiences himself, or thinks he does. 
Thus, it is a poem which separates the object described from, and 
confronts it with, the creative self; it is a poem which differentiates 
between an external setting and an inner relation. This, I must say, is 
nowadays a primitive way of demonstrating one’s lyrical ability. Even 
if an author is not willing to accept Marinetti’s sentence: “détruire le 
‘Je’ dans la littérature” (to destroy the “I” in literature), with a 
method such as this he appears to be out of date. I should like to add, 
however, that there are some beautiful German poems worked out 
according to this model; Eichendorff's “Mondnacht,” for instance, 
but this poem was written more than a hundred years ago. 

The second symptom is the use of “similes.” Please notice how often 
“like” is employed in a poem. “Like,” or “as if,” or “it is as if”; these 
are supplementary constructions, mostly purposeless suscheutiane. 

“My song shines like the gold of the sun”—“the sunlight lies on a 
copper-roof like bronze trinkets”—“My song trembles like the tamed 
floods”—“Like a flower in a silent night’ "—“Pale like silk”"—“Love 
blossoms like a lily.” This use of simile is always a break in the total 
vision; it brings in something, it compares; it is not an original appli- 
cation of words. But here again, I have to add, there are some magni- 
ficent poems with “like.” Rilke was a great “Like-poet.” In one of his 
most beautiful poems, “Archaischer Torso Apollos,” the term “like” 
occurs three times in four stanzas and these are even rather common- 
place “likes”: “like a candelabra,” “like the skin of beasts,” “like a 
star”; and in his poem “Blaue Hortensie” we find an equivalent four 
times in four stanzas: among others, these: “as in a child’s apron”— 
“as in old blue note-paper.” Well then, Rilke could do that, but, gen- 
erally speaking, you can rely on the fact that a simile always means 
an insertion of epic or journalistic elements into lyrics, it means a 
release of stylistic tension, a weakness in creative transformation. 

The third symptom is of a more harmless nature. Notice how often 
colors are used in poetry Red, purple, opal, silvery, with variations 
such as silver-like, brown, green, orange colored, grey, golden—by 
which the author probably believes that he is creating an opulent and 
phantastic effect—but he forgets that, after all, these colors are mere 
clichés which would be of better use to an optician. With regard to 
one color, incidentally, I have to examine my own conscience, namely 
with regard to Blue, but I shall return to that later. 

The fourth symptom is the seraphic tone. If a poem starts out with 
or quickly arrives at an image of gushing fountains and harps and 
beautiful nights and tranquillity and chains without any beginning, 
perfection, flight into paradise, and a new order of the gods, and 
similar universal sentiments, this, then, is mostly a rather cheap cal- 
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culation on both the sentimentality and effeminacy of the reader. 
This seraphic tone is not an indication of a conquest of reality, but 
rather an escape from it. The great poet, however, is a great realist, 
very close to all realities; he burdens himself with realities, is very 
close to earth, a grasshopper, this Athenian insect, which according 
to a legend arose from the earth. He will in an extremely careful 
manner base on solid realistic foundations the esoteric as well as the 
seraphic.—And then, watch out for the word “to soar,” for there 
someone is trying to soar and cannot quite make it. . 

At this point may I add the remark that in the lyric the mediocre 
is absolutely inadmissable and unbearable; its range is small, its 
means are subtle, its substance is the ens realissimum of substance, 
and so its standards must be strict. Mediocre novels are not so unbear- 
able. They can entertain, teach, keep you in suspense, but the lyric 
must either be exorbitant or not be at all. This is part of its essence. 

And something else is essential to it also, a tragic experience of the 
poet himself: None of the great lyric poets of our time has left behind 
more than six to eight perfect poems; the others may be interesting 
from the viewpoint of the biographical and developmental history of 
its author, but only a few stand in themselves, emanate their own 
light, are full of enduring fascination—and for these six poems some 
thirty or fifty years of asceticism, suffering and struggle. 

Next I would like to describe to you a procedure somewhat more 
directly than is usually done. It is the procedure in creating a poem 
What happe ns to the author? What is the situation? The situation is 
as follows: the author possesses: 1. an inert creative germ, a psychic 
materia; 2. words, which lie in his hands, which are at his disposal, 
with which he can associate and excite; he knows in a manner of 
speaking, his words. There is, indeed, something that one may call a 
given author's co-ordination of words. Perhaps he is struck this very 
day by a certain word that occupies him, inspires him, that he be- 
lieves he can employ as a leitmotif; 3. he possesses an Ariadne thread 
that leads him out of this bipolar tension, leads him out of it with 
absolute certainty, for—and now comes something enigmatic: the 
poem is finished before it is begun; only he does not yet know his 
text. The poem cannot sound any different from the way it does 
sound when it is finished. You know exactly when it is finished, 
which, of course, may take a long time, wee sks, years, but until it is 
finished, you do not let it out of your hands. Again and again you 
feel your way around it, around each word and each verse; you 
remove the whole second stanza, examine it closely, ask yourself at 
the third stanza whether it is the “missing link” between the second 
and the fourth stanza; and so in all your inspection, your self-observa- 
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tion, your application of critical criteria you will be guided through 
all of the stanzas by some instinctive sense—a classic example of that 
freedom arising from the bounds of necessity, of which Schiller 
speaks. One can also say a poem is like the ship of Phaeacians, 
which, Homer relates, goes straight into the harbor without a helms- 
man. ... 

This situation is so remarkable that I would like to express it 
again in another way. Something within you projects a few verses or 
gropes its way forward with a few verses; something else in you im- 
mediately takes these verses into its hands, puts them in a kind of 
observing apparatus, a microscope, studies them, colors them, looks 
for pathological spots. Perhaps the first is naive; the second, however, 
is something altogether different: refined and skeptical. Perhaps the 
first is subjective, while the second approaches the objective; it is the 
formal, the spiritual principle. 

I do not expect to speak profoundly about form, nor at length. 
Form, isolated, is a rather difficult concept. But the form is, in fact, 
the poem. The content of a poem, for example, sorrow, some feeling 
of distress, the overwhelming feeling of the end, these everyone has, 
this is the human stock-in-trade, a property of a more or less diverse 
and sublime proportion; but lyric poetry originates from it only when 
it falls into a form that makes the content autochthonous, carries it, 
creates it by means of fascinating through words. An isolated form, 
a form in itself, does not exist. Form is existence, the existential goal 
of the artist, its aim. So, too, Staiger’s phrase should be understood, 
when he says that form is the highest content. . . . 

Some of you may perhaps think that I am using the term “fascina- 
tion” somewhat too frequently. In my opinion, however, German 
aesthetics and literary criticism have not at all paid sufficient atten- 
tion to terms like fascination, interesting, stimulating. In Germany 
everything must at once be profound and obscure and universal— 
right at the mother’s breast, this favored German resting place—, in 
contradistinction to this I believe that those inner metamorphoses, 
which art, which a poem is able to produce, in so far as they are real 
metamorphoses and the impact of them will be carried on by future 
generations, are much more likely to result in that which is exciting 
and fascinating than from adherence to tradition at the expense of 
experimentation. 

Let me add one more word about point number one of my last 
subheading. I said that the author possesses a vague creative germ, a 
psychic materia. This is the subject that has to be made into a poem. 
In line with this theory there are some interesting discussions, issuing 
particularly from the French school including Poe, discussions which 
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Eliot has recently taken up again in an essay. One says the subject is 
only a means to an end, the end being the poem. Another says that ? 
poem should have nothing more in view than itself. A third maintains 
that a poem does not express anything at all, but simply is. In the 
writings of Hofmannsthal, who, at least in his last period, was still 
aware of his relation to cult, education, and nation, I found this very 
radical assertion: “There is no direct way from poetry into life, nor 
from life into poetry.” This statement cannot mean anything except 
that poetry, i.e. the poem, is autonomous, that it has a life of its own, 
an opinion which is confirmed for us again by these words of his: 
“The words are everything.” One of the most celebrated comments 
is by Mallarmé: It is not from feelings but from words that a poem is 
made. Eliot takes the unusual position that poésie pure had to retain 
a certain amount of impurity; the subject—in a certain sense—had to 
be evaluated for its own sake, if a poem were to be experienced as 
poetry. I would say, however, that behind every poem stands, ever 
inescapably, its author, his nature, his existence, his inner condition; 
even the subject can only be projected in a poem because it has once 
been his subject; accordingly, there remains in any case the impurity 
which Eliot has mentioned. And so, basically, there can be no other 
subject for lyric poetry than the lyric poet himself. 

I shall now turn to a third special topic, thereby probably antici- 
pating a question that you were just about to ask: what do we actually 
mean by “word?” Theorists of poetry as well as poets keep talking of 
the “word”; ; we, after all, have words too: then, do they have any 
specific words? Well, what does the word mean then, what is it all 
about? It is an extremely difficult question, but I shall try to answer it 
for you. For that I shall have to refer, however, to personal experi- 
ences, to events of a very particular kind. 

There are colors and sounds in nature, but no words. We read in 
Goethe: “First-rate artists have often arisen from color grinders.” To 
this statement we should add that one’s relationship to the word is 
primary, a relationship which cannot be learned. You may learn 
equilibristics, rope-dancing, balancing acts, how to walk on nails, 
ability to put words into a setting like jewels to charm others, this 
you either can or cannot do. The word is the phallus of the spirit, 
centrally as well as nationally rooted. Paintings, statues, sonatas, sym- 
phonies, are international—poems never. A poem may be defined as 
the untranslatable. Consciousness grows into words, consciousness 
exceeds its limits in passing into words. “Forget”—what do the six 
letters mean? Nothing, they are incomprehensible. But consciousness 
is bound up with them in a certain way; these letters “ring a bell,” and 
when they are set one beside the other, the result echoes acoustically 
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and emotionally in our consciousness. For this reason oublier is never 
“forget.” Or “nevermore” with its two short closed syllables followed 
by the gloomy extended “more,” with which we associate Moor and 
la mort, is not rendered by nimmermehr—nevermore is more beauti- 
ful. Words communicate more to us than information and content; 
they are spirit on the one hand, but on the other they have the real- 
ness and ambiguity of natural things. 

I have to turn back to an earlier period in my writing to make my- 
self clear. I am taking the liberty of quoting to you what I wrote about 
the relationship between the lyric “I” and the word in 1923: “There 
are organisms of the lower zoological orders covered with cilia dwell- 
ing in the ocean. Cilia represent an animal sensory system before the 
differentiation into individual sensitivities occurs; they form a gen- 
eral tactile organ, the way of being related to the oceanic environ- 
ment. Imagine a human being covered with such cilia not only at the 
brain, but all over the entire organism. Their function is specific, 
their reaction to stimuli sharply isolated: it is concerned with the 
word, above all the substantive, much less with the adjective, and 
with the verbal phrase almost not at all. It is concerned with the 
cipher, its printed image, the black letter, and with that alone.” 

Let me interrupt the text here for a moment to dwell on the term 
“cilia.” They grope for something, i.e. for words, and the words thus 
acquired immediately coagulate to a shape, into a rhetorical figure. 
The moon no longer fills bush and valley here as it did 200 years ago; 
mind you, this black letter is already a work of art. Thus, looking into 
a stratum between nature and mind, we see something brought into 
play here that was itself first devised and then technically offered 
by the mind. 

Not always active, these cilia have their hour. The lyric “I” is a 
pierced “I,” a trellis-I, experienced in flight, consecrated to mourning. 
It always waits for its hour, at which time it is momentarily aroused, 
waits for its “southern” complexes with their “concomitant ecstatic 
phenomena”—Wallungswert, where the dissolution of continuity, the 
atomization of reality, can be achieved, which creates freedom for the 
poem—through words. Now is such an hour—let us continue: 

“There is now such an hour; then sometimes, there is not far to go. 
At the reading of one, no, of innumerable books at random, there 
appear confusions of eras, turmoil of materials and aspects, opening 
of great typological strata: a remote and centripetal beginning. After 
that a tiredness succeeding heavy nights, the often useful yielding to 
formal devices, particularly so for the great moment. Now words 
may be approaching, words in disorder, not yet perceptible, but the 
cilia continue groping. That perhaps would be a time at which ‘blue’ 
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becomes sympathetic; what an experience and what utter delight! 
Imagine all the empty, debilitated games, unsuggestive preambles 
for this unique coloration so that one can now invoke the sky of 
Zanzibar above the bougainvillea blossoms and the gulf of the 
Syrtes: imagine this everlasting and beautiful word! Not without 
reason do I say blue. It is a word which completely evokes the Medi- 
terranean atmosphere, it is the exponent of the ‘Ligurian complex’ of 
an enormous ‘value-tumidity,” after which the creative spark flares, 
the deadly light-tower of Pharos towards which distant worlds are 
rushing, in order to adjust themselves to that ‘fallow hyperemia.’ 
Phaeacians, megaliths, Lernean regions—names, to be sure, and just 
as surely formed by myself, but when they approach, they turn out to 
be more. Astarte, Geta, Heraclitus—notes, to be sure, out of my books, 
but when their time comes it is the time for Auletes in the woods, 
their wings, their boats, the crown they carry and which they put 
down as anathemas and elements of the poem. 

Words, words—substantives! They have only to open their wings 
and ages drop from their flight. Take, for example, a patch of anemo- 
nes amid some tree-trunks, that is a fine, small growth, and over 
yonder meadows of narcissi, their calices in the sear and flush of 
smoke, or olive-trees where the wind blossoms, and fulfilment rises 
above marble stairs, intricately, in any direction—or, if you want, take 
terms like ‘olive’ or ‘theogonies’: ages drop from the flight; the botani- 
cal and the geographic, nations and countries, all these worlds, which 
historically and systematically no longer extant, have here their 
apogee and their dream—all heedlessness, all melancholy, all hope- 
lessness of the mind become tangible in the layers visible in the cross- 
section of an idea.” 

And then I conclude this statement of 1923 with the following sen- 
tences:“ Scarcely explicable power of the word which dissolves and 
compounds. Strange force of the hour, out of which patterns crowd, 


under the formative power of ‘nothingness’ requiring poems. Trans- 
cendental reality expressed by a stanza which encompasses cycles of 
disappearance and re-appearance, of decline and return: decrepti- 
tude of the individual, but cosmological existence. In such a stanza 
this antithesis is transfigured; it bears the seas and heights of night 
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and makes a Stygian dream of creation: ‘for ever and never 
... So much for some special topics in the province of lyric poetry. 
Now we must look directly and unflinchingly at the creating subject, 
the lyric “I.” What, psychologically and sociologically, is the nature of 
these lyric poets? First of all, contrary to general opinion, they are 
not dreamers; others may dream, but they evaluate dreams, and even 
dreams must be translated by them into words. Properly speaking, 
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they are neither intellectuals nor aesthetes, but makers of art, so that 
they need a hard, massive brain, a brain with eye-teeth to grind all re- 
sistance, even their own. They are “petits bourgeois” with a specific 
urge, born partly of vulcanism and partly of apathy. They are alto- 
gether uninteresting within a given social framework—Tasso in Fer- 
rara—that is over and done with, no more Leonores, no laurel wreaths 
which pass from victor to victor. Nor are they ambitious optimists, 
nor Titanides; for the most part, they are rather quiet, inwardly quiet. 
They should not have the desire to finish everything at once; their 
themes must be borne within them for years; they must be capable of 
silence. Valéry was silent for twenty years. Rilke did not write a poem 
for fourteen years; then the Duino Elegies appeared. Consider a 
parallel in music: first there was the Wesendonk song “Traume,” then 
after a number of years it became the second act of Tristan. And for 
personal reasons, inasmuch as I am standing before you and speak of 
it, 1 might add a personal reminiscence just to make aware of the 
slowness of production. In my volume of poetry Statische Gedichte 
there is a poem that consists of just two stanzas; but the two stanzas 
were composed twenty years apart. I wrote the first stanza, which I 
liked, but I could not find a second. Finally, after two decades of try- 
ing, working at it, revising and discarding, I succeeded in creating 
the second (it is the poem “Welle der Nacht” )—for so long a period 
of time must something be borne within, such a wide arc does a small 
poem sometimes span. Who are these poets, then? Eccentrics, attic 
recluses, who give up their normal existence, in order to exist, not 
caring whether others consider a poem as a tale of something that 
never occurred, and their craftsmanship as equivalent to the cultiva- 
tion of egoism. They are really only phenomena, and when these 
phenomena are dead and taken down from the cross, one must hon- 
estly admit that they had nailed themselves to it—but what made 
them do it? There certainly must have been some reason for doing so. 

In order to shed light upon this type from yet another angle I might 
give you the following recommendation. Consider in your own mind 
what a basic difference there is between the thinker and the poet, 
the scholar and the artist, who in public opinion are always put to- 
gether, mixed together, as if they were all the same. Far from it! The 
artist is completely on his own. A research professor who works on the 
copper alloys used in Europe 2000 years ago has at his disposal dating 
from the year 1860 to 1948, some 4729, as well as a secondary litera- 
ture of widely-recognized authorities on whom he can depend, all in 
all about 3000 pages. Via the international library loan service he 
inquires about current opinion in Cambridge as to pale metal; via a 
quarterly newsletter of the international university association he 
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learns who in other countries and cities is working on the same theme. 
Exchanges of opinion, correspondence—he makes certain and pro- 
tects himself; then perhaps he moves half a step on, supports this half 
step with specific data, and never seems isolated and exposed. But 
this is not the case with the artist. He stands alone, exposed to 
stupidity and ridicule. He is responsible only to himself. He begins 
his projects and finishes them. He follows an inner voice that no one 
else hears. He does not know from whence his voice comes, nor what 
it will finally say. He works alone, the lyric poet in particular works 
alone, for in each de de there are only a few great lyric poets, scat- 
tered about the world, writing in different tongues, almost unknown 
to each other—these “Phares,” light-houses, as the French call them, 
these figures that have for a long time illuminated the vast creative 
ocean, though remaining themselves in darkness. 

Here stands such an “I” saying to himself: So I am today. This 
mood prevails in me. This is my language, let's say it is German, and it 
is at my disposal. This language with its century-old traditions, its 
words pregnant with meanings and tones of lyric predecessors, un- 
usua.ly rich. And even slang-expressions, argot, lingo, hammered into 
consciousness by two world wars, supplemented by foreign words, 
quotations, sports jargon, ancient reminiscences, are in my possession. 
The “I” of today, which learns more from newspapers than philoso- 
phies, which is nearer journalism than the Bible, for which a top hit- 
song is more representative of the century than a motet, which be- 
lieves rather in a certain physical lapse of things than in Nain or 
Lourdes, understanding that as one makes one’s bed so shall one lie 
in it and no one will tuck one in—this “I” works at a kind of miracle, 
a small stanza, the encompassing of two poles, the “I” and its store of 
language works at an ellipse whose curves at first diverge, but then 
patiently draw together. 

But all this is still too superficial; we must inquire further. What 
is behind it, what realities and supra-realities are secreted in this 
lyric “I”? Here we come upon problems. This lyric “I” stands with its 
back to the wall, in defense and aggression. It is against the ever more 
prominent average, common man. “You are sick,” this average man 
says; “your's is not a healthy inner life. You are degenerate—just 
where do you come from?” 

“The great poets of the past hundred years came from the bour- 
geois classes,” is the answer of the lyric “I.” “None was an addict, a 
criminal or ended in suicide, the French poétes maudits excepted. 
But your definition of health and sickness strikes me as a zoological 
concept, coined by veterinarians. They are not even able to express 
certain states of consciousness. The various kinds of fatigue, the un- 
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motivated changes of moods, the daily oscillations, a sudden optical 
yen for green, the intoxication through melodies, insomnia, repul- 
sions, nausea, elation as well as depression—all these crises of con- 
sciousness, these stigmatizings of the late quaternary, the entire 
amount of inner suffering, are incomprehensible to these biologists.” 

“Very well,” the average man retorts. “But whatever your clique 
does is sterile cerebralism, empty formalism, is de-humanization, is 
not the eternal in men, represents disturbances in the core of being. 
Back to forestry, back to agronomy; look for subsoil water, regulate 
the temperature of fish-ponds! How did Ruskin put it? “All arts are 
based upon the tilling of the soil.’” 

“I, for my part,” says the lyric “I,” “shall at most live to be seventy. 
I am dependent only upon myself; I receive nothing at all from the 
average man. I am not a farmer, I live in the city. The neon-light ani- 
mates me. I am caught up within myself, and so bound as a human 
being and thus bound to his daily schedule.” 

“What,” cries the average man, “you don’t want to rise above your- 
self? Don’t you write poetry for mankind? That is transcendency of 
man in an inverse sense; you are sneering at the overall idea of man. 
What is all this talk about the word? That is primacy of matter, deg- 
radation of the mind to the unorganic; this is the Fourth Age, the 
suicidal phase—it is, above all, concerned with the survival of the 
superior.” 

“Let us forget about the superior,” answers the lyric “I.” “Let us 
remain empirical. At some time or other you have certainly heard the 
word Moira. That is the function allotted to me; this is the Parcea, 
who tells me: “This is your hour, measure off its limits, examine its 
contents; don’t blaze out into the universal, don’t shoot off fireworks 
about the survival of something superior. You are chosen, for I am 
talking to you. Of course, you won't be permitted to penetrate other 
realms; there are many Moirae. I speak with others too, so let every- 
one consider how he interprets my talk—but this is the circle allotted 
to you: seek your words, draw your morphology, express yourself. 
Calmly accept your duties, but perform them seriously, for I will 
confide to you, a voluminous universality is an archaic dream and is 
not associated with the present hour.’ ” 

“Your Moira! That is a figure facing the moral decision of the 
West,” says the average man. “You and your Parcea (Fates )—that’s 
all very well! You bring in all of that because you can’t do anything. 
You are no longer capable of giving a profound and true image of 
man, with your isolated art. You are a manufacturer of caricatures 
and of devastations of the intellect when you ought to be occupying 
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yourself with intuitive, universal physiognomic and symbolical per- 
ceptions.—” 

“I am well acquainted,” says the lyric “I,” “with your soirées— 
Everything abstract is inhuman. They have benefited me; they have 
taught me to see quite clearly that it is not we who destroy and com- 
promise this average man, but rather this average man who compro- 
mises us and therewith whatever he would like to preserve. We are 
the last remains of a man who still believes in the absolute and lives 
in it. But these analyst-representatives of the average man want to de- 
prive us of it. In their eyes we are only a sickness, and so clinical 
pictures of melancholia and schizophrenia are summoned in order to 
put us out of the way; oh, we are beyond this cult of the earth and 
beyond the cult of the dead; we are a side-show freak at a fair; we 
are buffoons bankrupt half-existences, upon whom the average man 
casts any discredit he can.” 

For this reason we must now examine the average man; indeed, we 
must, with your permission, take a good look at him, this man who 
knows everything so much better, everything which has happened 
and will happen, this so-called organic, natural, earthy average man, 
God's golden mean, let’s once and for all focus upon this man, for this 
man is a personification of a Western civilization unwilling to defend 
itself any further, but desirous of anxiety and wanting to be “thrown.” 

. This average man wants to dictate to you what you should write 
ond think, from what viewpoint you should write and think, and he 
will even help you doing so, offering you psychotherapy, psycho- 
somatics, which should make you employable, cure you, put you in 
harmony with your environment, with the world above and with the 
world below. You are approached with association tests, mediative 
processes, fractioned active hypnosis, exercises in communal living, 
with individual exercises, and the blowing away of complexes. In re- 
turn he leaves you the correct constitutional reconstruction of the 
neurotic personalit,, and when you have borne all this patiently at 
the expense of your disability compensation, then perhaps you are 
serviceable again, let’s say, for forty days in the textile industry. This, 
then, is the average man, causal analy tic and final-synthetic—no, from 
this man I will take no instructions. My human qualities are intact. 
Either man today has precisely such human qualities as he has always 
had and is as profound as ever, or he, never was. Either he is subject 
to transformation and even sometimes to destructibility, or he is sub- 
ject to nothing at all. Either something is imposed upon him which 
he must bring to expression in any case and at any cost, or nothing is 
imposed upon him at all. These standards of a thousand years of a 
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single culture-cycle are by no means the maxims of the entire anthro- 
pological law, which is broader and is more. To this law also the 
other culture-cycles were subjected, the anti-humanitarian, the pre- 
monotheistic, the Egyptian, the Minoan, that of the Chimu; under 
this law new ones will arise, the technical, the robot-cultures, the 
radar-cultures. . . 

The lyric “I” continues: “The situation seems paradoxical to me! 
This average man tolerates everything in science and in art nothing. 
He tolerates cybernetics, the new creative science of the machine- 
brain, the robot. Have you ever considered that what mankind nowa- 
days still thinks, still calls thinking, can already be thought out by 
machines, and that these machines are even now outthinking men; 
the valves are more precise, the safeguards more stable than those in 
‘our fissured physical wrecks; they do letters over into sounds and 
furnish eight-hour memories, worn out parts removed and replaced 
by new—everything that requires thought goes into the robot—and 
what is to be done with what remains? . 

But what has all this to do with lyric poetry, you will say. This has 
very much to do with poetry; in fact, it has everything to do with lyric 
poetry. The lyric poet can never know enough; he can never work 
enough. He must be close to everything, close to the stage where the 
world is as of today. One must fight close to the bull, according to the 
great matadors, and then victory, perhaps, will come. There should 
not be anything accidental in a poem. What Valéry wrote about Molt- 
ke: “for this cold hero the only true enemy is chance,” applies also to 
the lyric poet. He must pack his verse tight against inroads, possi- 
bilities of derangement, pack it tight language-wise, and he must keep 
his own fronts clear. He must have nostrils . . . to be used everywhere, 
especially in those fields of the intellect, over which material and 
ideal dialectics keep moving from one another like two sea-monsters, 
spitting at each other with soul and venom, with books and strikes—, 
and where the latest creation of Schiaparelli points to a change in 
fashion with the model in ash-gray linen and with pineapple-yellow 
organdy. Out of everything come the colors, the imponderable nu- 
ances, the values—out of ev erything comes the poem. 

Out of all this comes the poem, which possibly collects one of these 
ragged hours—: the absolute poem, the poem without credo, the poem 
without hope, the poem, addressed to no one, the poem of words, 
which you construe in fascination. And, to say it yet again—whoever 
wants to see nothing behind this formulation but nihilism and las- 
civiousness, overlooks the fact that even behind fascination and 
language there are a sufficient number of dark recesses and abysses 
of being to satisfy the profoundest thinker, that in every ‘form that 
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fascinates there exists quite enough substance of passion, nature, and 
tragic experience. But this, of course, is a decision: you abandon 
religion, you abandon collectivism and go over into incalculable 
fields. But what, then, does this eternal yammering about a funda- 
mental crisis and the catastrophe of our culture-cycle, that we have to 
endure, come to, if you do not want to see what it is that really mat- 
ters, and if you make no decision. 

But you have to make this decision! The types which do not con- 
form to your law and to your inner sense of order lose their formal 
tension and fall back. Our order is the mind, and its law calls for ex- 
pression, invention, style. Everything else is ruin. Whether abstract, 
atonal or surrealistic, it is the law of form, the ananke of creating ex- 
pression, which hangs over us. This is not a private opinion, a hobby 
of the lyric “I”; this has been said by all who have been active in 
these fields—“a word weighs heavier than victory!” This poem with- 
out a credo, and this poem without hope, and this poem addressed to 
no one, is transcendent; it is, to quote a French thinker upon this 
point: “the achievement of a becoming, which, though dependent 
on man, rises above him.” 

I well know that even amid the ranks of modern lyric poets voices 
are heard that call for a turning back. It is Eliot who, in an essay in 
the Merkur, is of the opinion that this tendency must come to a stop, 
ie. the progression of self-consciousness, this extreme emphasis 
upon semantics and language as such and the pains taken to surpass 
the boundaries of it—but Eliot also fights against television and would 
obstruct it. I believe that he is wrong in both cases; I believe that he 
is basically mistaken. I am of the opinion that the phenomena of 
which we are speaking are irreversible and announce rather the be- 
ginning than the end of a development. . . . 

However, man will probably not end as today’s cultural melan- 
choliacs think; when he behaves according to his nature, he behaves 
according to creative laws that are above the atom bomb and blocks 
of uranium ore. Western man will not be destroyed as a consequence 
of these ideas; he has suffered before, but he is stable and could de- 
velop unsuspective formative powers in his partial destruction. Not 
that there is need of invigoration; but only if stimulated does the 
lyric “I”—that is the poetic mind—pursue this theory. This theory co- 
incides with his essential nature, with his momentary Moira-nature, 
and it is this which guides him since for him there is no longer any 
Mecca or Gethsemane, and the bas-relief of the Khmer temple in 
Angkor Vat does not lie in his latitudes, back on the way to what I 
have called the Olympus of appearance—wherever there are men, 
gods will also dwell. 
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.. The absolute poem is not limited to any epoch; it is in the posi- 
tion of operating without the dimension of time, as the formulas of 
modern physics have been doing for quite a while now. In this con- 
nection, indeed, the lyric “I” is also of the opinion that the planetary 
pinch-beck unity, w hich imposes technology upon the earth, is with- 
out existential importance. There has always been technology, only 
most people have never learned enough to know about it. After all, 
even Caesar travelled very comfortably in a litter from Rome to 
Cologne iu six days, and the light-house of Coruiia, built 2000 years 
ago, still blinks today over the Bay of Biscay. When they turned on a 
faucet in the Rome of the Caesars, the water of the Ligurian Sea, some 
40 kilometers away, ran into their baths—today we have yet even not 
accomplished as much. The first dugout with which someone safely 
crossed a body of water was much more sensational in terms of 
culture and the history of peoples than all the submarines, and the 
moment when, for the first time, a dart from a blow-pipe killed an 
animal, which thus no longer had to be seized by hand and struck 
down, probably changed the times more radically than the isotopes. 
The lyric “I,” therefore, does not believe, either, that our sense of life 
is more universal today than in the era of Alexander, when the Greek 
world stretched from Athens to India, or aboard the ships in which 
the Genovese and Spaniards for the first time crossed the Atlantic. 

And sometime this lyric “I” has an altogether extravagant appear- 
ance. It admits this to itself only cautiously. It sometimes cannot 
avoid the impression that in their hearts the philosophers of today 
seemingly would also like to write poetry. They feel that their dis- 
cursive systematic thinking has momentarily come to an end, that 
consciousness only momentarily tolerates something that thinks in 
fragments, that 500 pages of meditations about truth, however accu- 
rate some of their sentences may be, are outweighed by a three-stanza 
poem. These philosophers are sensitive to this mild upheaval, and 
though their relation to words is disturbed or was never strong, which 
is why they became philosophers, at bottom they would like to write 
poetry—everybody would like to write poetry. 

Everybody would like to write a modern poem whose monological 
character is beyond doubt. The monological art, which is contrasted 
with the frankly ontological emptiness which hovers above all con- 
versation and which raises the question whether language still has a 
dialogical character in a metaphysical sense at all. Does it set up any 
connection at all, does it bring victory, does it bring change, or is it 
only material for business-conferences and otherwise the symbol of a 
tragic deterioration? Talks, discussions—it is nothing but armchair- 
murmuring, a worthless proscenium for private states of irritation, 
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while restless in the depths is the Other that made us, which we, how- 
ever, do not see. All mankind is nourished by a few self-encounters, 
but who ever meets himself? Only a few and then alone. . . . 

In the foregoing pages I have perhaps expressed myself some- 
what too rationalistically, have formulated certain relationships some- 
what too clearly, perhaps even somewhat too bluntly. Of course, not 
unintentionally. There is, it seems to me, no literary genus about 
which so much misunderstanding prevails, as the lyric. i have cb- 
served, how intelligent individuals, important critics, have devoted 
understanding and richly informative reflection in one article to a 
truly great lyric poet and in their next one plough through a not even 
mediocre epigone with the same attention and readiness. This seems 
to me as if someone were unable to distinguish porcelain of the Ming 
dynasty from unbreakable crockery, which now passes as Mepal in 
households where there are children. The reasons for this lie not in 
considerations of a superficial kind, but in a lack of inner standards. 
Such a critic is always fumbling around with the notion that a poem 
deals with emotions and should spread warmth, as if a thought is not 
a feeling, as if the form is not warmth without peer. . . . For the 
author a new poem means taming a lion over and over again and for 
the critic a new poem means looking a lion in the eye, when he would 
perhaps much rather face an ass. . 

But, on the other hand, perhaps my words have sounded too harsh 
and too absolute. I can very well imagine that here in front of me 
there sits a young man who has begun to write poetry and upon 
whose spring- night of lyric poetry I have cast a chilling. I should like 
to say to him that this was not my intention. .. . 

A talent can broaden itself with work, and a talent may end. My 
rule is: to arrive late, late at oneself, late at renown, late at the festi- 
vals. And so quietly go on writing poetry, if you think that you must 
go a new untrodden way to the six poems of which I spoke. Pick up 
the spear where we left it lying, if I may use this Flaubertian image. 
External failures, inner destructions, you may count upon, and days, 
when you hardly know yourself any more, and nights, when you can- 
not see ahead. But go our way, and take from me, all of you who have 
been good enough to listen to the end, by way of farewell and a sus- 
taining conviction, a magnificent Hegelian statement, a truly Occi- 
dental statement, which, uttered a hundred years ago, embraces all 
the complications of our destiny at this mid-century. It is: “Not a life 
that shrinks from death and preserves itself from devastation, but a 
life that endures it and maintains itself within it, is the life of the 
spirit.” 

Translated by Edgar Lohner 
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Monologue 


By GOTTFRIED BENN 


Their colons fed with mucus, brains with lies 
these chosen races, coxcombs of a clown, 

in pranks, astrology and flight of birds 
construing their own ordure ! Slaves— 

from icy and from burning territories, 

gross with vermin more and more slaves come, 
hungry and whiplash-driven hordes of them: 
Then all that’s personal, the downy cheek, 

with scurf and scab, swells to a prophet’s beard ! 


Ah, Alexander and Olympia’s offspring, 

that least of all ! They wink whole Hellesponts, 
and skim all Asia ! Puffed up, pustules 

with vanguard, covert squadrons and with minions 
that none may prick them ! Minions: the best seats 
for wrestling and in court ! Let no man prick them ! 
Minions, joyriders, bandages, broad streamers— 
broad streamers fluttering from dream and world: 
the clubfoot sees the stadiums destroyed, 

skunks trample underfoot the lupin fields 

because the scent makes them suspect their own: 
Nothing but excrement ! The obese 

course after the gazelle, 

the windswift one, the lovely animal ! 

Inverse proportion enters everything: 

The puddle plumbs the source, the worm the ell, 
toad squirts his liquid in the violet’s mouth, 
and—hallelujah |! —whets his pot on stones: 

The reptile horde as history’s monument ! 

The Ptolemaic line as tic-tac language, 

the rat arrives as balm against the plague. 

Most foul sings murder. Gossips wheedle 
obscenity from psalms. 


And this earth whispers discourse with the moon, 
then round its hips it hangs a Mayday feast 

then lets the roses pass, then stews the corn, 
forbids Vesuvius erupt, won't let the cloud 
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become a caustic that would prick and shrivel 

the beasts’ base form whose fraud contrived this state— 
O all the play on earth of fruit and rose 

is given up to evil’s usury, 

brain-fungus, and the gorge’s speckling lies 


of the above-named sort, proportion inverse ! 


To die means leaving all these things unsolved, 
the images unsure, and hungry dreams 
abandoned in the rifts between the worlds— 
but action means: to serve vulgarity, 

aid and abet iniquity, means loneliness 

and dropping furtively the great solution 

that visions are and the desire of dreams, 

for gain, for gold, promotion, posthumous fame, 
while giddly like a moth, indifferent 

as a petard the end is near and bodes 

a meaning that is different— 

A sound, a curve, a chink of blue almost, 
reverberated through the park one night 

as I stood there—: a song, 

only an outline, casual, three notes heard, 

and occupied all space and made the night 

so full, the garden full of apparitions, 

created so the world and bedded me 

prostrate within the stream of things, the sad 
sublime infirmity of being’s birth—: 

a sound, only a curve—: but being’s birth— 
only a curve, proportion it restored 

and comprehended all things, act and dreaming... 


A garland intertwined of scarlet brains 

whose flowers grown from scattered fever-seed 
shout to each other, keeping separate: 

‘the coloration firm’ and ‘edges frayed, 

the last thread snapping’ and “a hard cold contour,’ 
these spicy pickles of the protoplasm, 

Here transformation starts: the beasts’ base form 
shall so decay the very word corruption 

will smell for it too much of heaven—the vultures 
are gathering now and famished hawks are poised |! 


Translated by Christopher Middleton 
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Two Poems 


By WILLIAM DICKEY 


FOURTH AGE 


Grave girl, in the most appetizing summer 

The tennis players dangle at your wrist 
Charmed by the notion you are easy kissed; 
The barkeep mutters you have let him down. 
Your eyes look out from some appalling Sumer, 
Ancient and great, into a world of rumor, 

You see, beyond the skeleton of this town 

The terrible image of your own disgrace. 

Over the face of time presides your face. 


Grave girl, what are your chances for survival 

In a world where fathers haunt and mothers fail, 
Where hatred comes by every morning’s mail 
And love is an appearance of the flesh? 

Body by body stand the foe and rival 

Solid with flesh and neither good nor evil, 

Nor anything that you can think or wish. 

What are the memories your terror knows 
When solid fingers disarrange your clothes? 


The Egyptian sun is yours and it subsumes you 
Into an apparition of the heat, 

Brown, delicate, on your high-arching feet 

You walk as if this river were the Nile, 

Until the dream turns violent and consumes you; 
The barkeep wipes his glasses and assumes you 
With the affection of the crocodile. 

Your face is motionless under his eyes 

That fear approximation to the wise. 


Behind your face a recollection watches 
A time when earlier cities tower and fall, 
Where in their glory sense and spirit, all, 
Sings to one note and fosters one desire. 
Your lifted hand turns in the air and clutches 
Only the rutting bird or spawn of ditches, 
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Your cities perish in this city’s mire 
As this will fade, leaving your image here 
Proud and unsatisfied, remote and clear. 


MEMORANDA 


The scars take us back to places we have been, 
Cities named Masochism or Inaccuracy. 

This little one between the finger and the thumb 
Is something that my brother did to me 

On a hot Washington’s Birthday in the past 
When we were young and cruelly competent, 

In a miniature world like a glass fishing float 

He was the total image of intent. 


Who stuck the pencil point into my palm? 

It is so long ago that I cannot say, 

But the black stick of graphite under the skin— 
Some friend, some enemy put it there that way 
To succeed in calling himself always to mind. 
Action has consequence, and though his face 
Has faded into the city of the lost 

I look at my hand and see the injured place. 


Like hasty marks on an explorer’s chart: 

This white streambed, this blue lake on my knee 
Are an angry doctor at midnight, or a girl 
Looking at the blood and trying not to see 

What we both have seen. Most of my body lives 
But the scars are dead like the grooving of a frown, 
Cannot be changed, and quietly record 

How much of me is already written down. 
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Upon a Portrait of the 
Poet Done by his Wife 


By PAUL PETRIE 


Who are you alter-ego? Must I own 

all your motley height of ribboned bone: 

the blue El Greco legs, too long to stand; 

the pointed fingers curling from the hand; 

the small face too proud to be so high 

and ringed with every terror that can fly? 
Behind you, on the wall, a purple clown 
abstractly roams a green guitar; and down 

below reclines a ball and a little cat 

who smiles and mocks the mountains you are at. 


Last night we held assizes on your heart, 
my friends and I, and each one found a part 
of me in you. I found the face of fear 
staring out—a likeness come too near. 

Phil saw a drowned Narcissus in a pool 

of air, withdrawn from cat, or wife, or fool. 
And Knute heard gay, satiric music played 
by claws upon a heart, Love's serenade. 


Can I be clown, Narcissus, and the man 

who walks behind his shadow? The world began 
in singleness; can I be three in one? 

Without the frame my parts would come undone. 


And yet I know these life-like masks, and more— 
the mob that crowds behind the opening door. 

I take you, Portrait, thankfully for me, 

who packs the piecemeal world to trinity. 


I am afraid I'll wake some grizzly day 

(The cat that knew your feet has run away ) 
and find you gone, the door flung open wide, 
the frame split, the clown gone home to hide, 
and where you were all of my heart come back 
in wrestling pieces on a ground of black. 
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Nine Letters, 
Twenty Days 


By RICHARD G. STERN 





Dearest Nancy, 

Mother is in the cabin feeling shoddy, and I’m up in the salon rest- 
ing after a tough loss in the quarter final round of the Men’s Deck 
Tennis Tournament (Tourist Class). I now feel the way Mother says 
she does, but it’s a righteous feeling, one I’ve earned, not like hers 
which seems imposed. Sea-sickness, like most other things, turns out 
to be a matter of temperament. The ocean is my cup of tea, I guess. 
I've never felt better. 

We've had fine weather, sunny both days and the nights mild with 
just the slightest and most inviting sort of snap. My appetite is terrific 
and the cooks seem to have been informed of it. (Where do people 
get this nonsense about British cooking? ) 

The main thing is that the whole day is arranged for you, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to persuade you that you're a millionaire 
with a choice of hundreds of pleasures. Breakfast, tonic walks, games, 
morning tea concerts, lunch, movies, “horse races,” bingo, a real pro- 
fusion of possibilities all to your hand, and, most wonderfully of all, 
apparently—for you forget the past on board—free, free, and so within 
our notorious means. 

There was a contest this morning, answers coming from Shake- 
speare’s plays, and I worked at least an hour on it. (I missed a few. 
Isn’t there one called Much Ado About Nothing? If so, I'll miss only 
four.) We learn the winner before cocktail time. (Our one luxury; 
one pays for drinks. So you see the voyage has dangers. ) If I win, it 11 
be champagne, and I'll hoist a glass to you; it won't be the first time, 
dear. 

I only wish your mother could concur in all this. She hasn't been 
very ill, and she hasn't been ill v ery much, but she does say it’s terrible 
when she is. It’s so hard to imagine the illnesses of others that this 
may be more casual than she deserves, but it does testify to my feel- 
ings, doesn’t it. Or does it in the wrong way? 

This must all sound like the ocean liner posters to you, dear, but 
I’m not alone in my enthusiasm. The Irish fellow who beat me in deck 
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tennis echoed Mr. Goodrich’s remark yesterday about the nicest part 
of Europe being the arriving and leaving. 

Which reminds me to ask you a little favor, sweetie. I never did get 
to say goodby to Goodrich, and I wonder if you wouldn’t mind ring- 
ing up and doing it for me. I don’t want to write to the bank because 
then everybody else will be expecting postcards, and I’m not going 
to do that sort of thing. But you know how much I like Goodrich, 
dear, and he'd really appreciate it. He’s not very acute, or even sensi- 
tive, but he’s independe nt and not afraid to run against the tide 
(nautical imagery on my pen), and maybe you already know how 
fine a thing that is. 

I hope the job is not too troublesome, and that you're having some 
fun. Summer jobs are somehow the worst sort—except that they end. 
If they start making you do too much, just quit. We're the “interna- 
tional set” now, you know. Go out to the beach with Jeannie and get 
a tan. Take a picnic and hire a dinghy. (More boats). At any rate, 
have fun, and if something called “The Careless Affair” comes to the 
movies, don't see it—that was yesterday’s picture. 

So dear, I'll sign off now (more nautical stuff). I'll write you from 
Paris in three days. Our letters go from Cherbourg so it will be a 
week or so before you get this. By then, we'll be there—whatever 

“there” means, as I sometimes wonder. 

See you in a few weeks, dear. 

Dad 
My dearest Nancy, 

This is the first morning of the trip I haven't felt absolutely awful 
and of course it is next to the last one. Tomorrow at about two we are 
supposed to see France. Your Dad is enormously excited as you can 
imagine. He’s walking about the deck now in that twenty-year-old 
turtle neck sweater he hasn’t worn since college. 

When I haven't felt that the bottom of my stomach was falling out, 
I've been able to enjoy the trip. Everything is made very easy on ship- 
board. The English are very polite without being stuffy. One has as 
much as one wants and more. The air is good and there is a lot to do, 
movies, games, etc. Dad has played the horse game which is really a 
dice game though the stewards push the cardboard horses around a 
track. There have been some good movies too. At night we've even 
done some dancing and nothing makes one feel younger than that. 
We were sort of rusty but it was a lot of fun. I danced once or twice 
with a very good-looking fellow from California who’s an oil sales- 
man; he and his wife have been with us a lot. Dad danced with the 
wife who's been in the movies (bit parts) though she seems a rather 
clumsy dancer. 
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Our dinner partner is a miserable looking old man, a German or 
Hungarian, who doesn’t speak English (or French—your Dad tried 
it) and who seems to be going back to relations in Germany or Aus- 
tria. It really is too bad to be with him (although I’ve missed about 
four meals and have had less to do with him) because he looks very 
unhappy and tends to dampen your spirits. 

Don't forget to write us at the Louis-le-Grand, dear. We're expect- 
ing a letter when we arrive. 

Don't want you to slave but I do hope the house doesn’t fall over 
your head. Eat and sleep well. 

Much love, 
Mother 
Dear Mother and Dad, 

It's impossible to believe that you'll be reading this letter in Paris, 
probably looking out the window at the Eiffel Tower between sen- 
tences. Never, never has Stamford seemed so “familiar” as now think- 
ing of you in the Tuileries. (I’m not even sure what that is—or they 
are). I hope you're just having one fifth the fine time I'm imagining 
for you. Please see everything and yet relax. I'm going to go to the 
worst looking movie at the Paramount tonight just because the ad 
shows Ava Gardner standing under the Arch of Triumph. 

Mr. Damon was really obscene this morning. He’s about as much a 
“man of God” as I’m Ava Gardner. He’s so mousy—you know-I can't 
even stand to hear him say “God” or “Love.” I’ve decided I'm going to 
go to hear Mr. Beardsley at the Congregational. Ellen Andrewes says 
he’s wonderful, and tho Ellen Andrewes can't tell a sheep from a 
worm, it’s worth a try. At least it won't be profane. I really mean pro- 
fane too—your heart just goes up in your mouth. 

The job is all right. The floor manager looks pretty beastly and he’s 
rumored to make the girls dramatic offers which he follows with 
threats. There wouldn’t be much life-or-honor debate with me. I 
really would rather die than have that man put one oily finger on me. 
The g girls are nice enough, most of them pretty usual. They only talk 
about men and clothes and movies. One of them is in college— —St. 
Olaf's or something in Wisconsin. She’s just like the others. They think 
I'm sort of a snob, and, for the first time in my life, I guess I am. 
There are just more degrees of snobbery than are imaginable. At 
Smith they think I'm a bum disguising myself as an intellectual. 
(“They” isn’t general of course. I'm far from being “that poor girl on 
the third floor” type. ) 

I’m reading something wonderful now, The Life of Henri Brulard 
by Stendhal. I'd read The Red and the Black last year; this is his auto- 
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biography. Funny thing, I feel both very much like him and that he 
is like novody else. 

I've decided I'm going to read only European books while you're 
over there. 

Went to the beach last Sat. with Jeannie. We still look like a vaude- 
ville team in bathing suits. We had fun even though no matter if it’s 
as calm as a flapjack or not, she displaces enough water to shake me 
like a match. Took a jar of pickles, one of olives, tongue sandwiches 
and a thermos of coffee. Nobody talked to us though Sara Clough and 
her brother (in Harvard Business School and—unlike his sister—quite 
bright) deigned to tell us about the weather. The prettier she gets 
the more I detest her, and I really don’t think from jealousy. She is 
just a damn prig of the worst order. 

So that’s all from Stamford. It seems so peculiar to be writing you 
about what goes on here. Peculiar and yet good. I am so glad you're 
away—that sounds awful—I of course mean from here, not from me. 

Please concentrate on having the best time you've ever had. 

Much love, 
Nancy 
Dearest Nancy, 

Your letter was here when we got in, and it was just what we 
needed. I reread it now and then—as tonic, for we have been on the 
run. 

Paris, and maybe you know this, is split up into 16—I think—dis- 
tricts called arrondissments, and mother has managed so far to get 
us through five of them with the help of the guide books and the de- 
lightful Paris transportation, rollicking buses and the fierce little 
subway called, to one’s surprise, the Metro. We've even splurged on 
a few taxis; one doesn’t feel like accounting for things here. 

Mother's energy is quite amazing. She has, however, tired me out 
and I am sort of meandering alone today while she is off to the Pére 
Lachaise cemetery. I’m in the hotel now, and after, I'll go see the de- 
lightful puppet show in the Tuileries (the park which goes from the 
Louvre to the Place de la Concorde) and then walk down along the 
river and drink a little wine. 

It’s a place one could be so happy in. Even the trees seem sensitive 
in a tactful, easy, perfect way. They set off the whole place along with 
the avenues and the wonderful buildings, all of which are of manage- 
able height if sometimes of a bewilderingly rich breadth. If you were 
here, dear, you would help me see so much more. I’m almost sorry, 
despite our elaborate definition of this trip and what it was to be for 
your mother and me, that we didn’t listen to our normal impulses and 
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bring you. There are many things that I'd forego to have it that way— 
but enough of this. 

I started this with the intention of making it a huge letter filled with 
descriptions of the Sorbonne and the Pantheon, but I somehow feel 
I'd better save this. It’s the feeling I wish I could send you, like a 
packet of scented soap or a pine needle pillow, something that would 
go straight to your senses without thought. Am I making too much 
of it? I wonder, but even in the rush from important spot to important 
spot you catch this air, in the streets or in the faces, which seem both 
older and younger than those back home. It’s even in the ceremony 
with which the most insistently paltry demand becomes almost an 
agreeable and important one. Gawking, this all is, but honest gawk- 
ing whatever that will mean to you. 

Incidentally, there’s very little of this “Want some dirty pictures” 
side to it though certainly the two approaches made me, one by a 
rather bearish prostitute and the other (really others) by the dark 
money marketeers near the American Express and the Rue de Rivoli 
were more blatant than anything one would encounter at home. That 
of course gives a kind of spice to it all. “I'm someone,” you say. “They 
want me,” and it’s nice to be mistaken for a rich American (and 
“taken” for one sometimes, too). I suppose in their terms, though, 
even we are rich. 

I'd better be getting my walk now before Mother comes home. I'm 


going to read your letter again by the river. I can’t tell you how much 
I admire the way you take things. 
Goodby now dear and much love, 
Dad 


My dearest Nancy, 

You can’t imagine what it was like for me reading your letter about 
Stamford while I was away from it. The last time was when Mother 
died and you were hardly literate then. I'd almost forgotten what it 
was like, being away—I don’t count the summer weeks in the Thou- 
sand Islands somehow, because even the easiest fishing is work for 
me. I’m not even sure I'm up to the real thing. When I read in your 
letter about Mr. Damon and Jeannie, I get so nervous about looking 
out the window and seeing, not the Jebbs, but the back of the Hotel 
Continental (we always do manage to have rich neighbors) that I’m 
not myself for an hour. And about the store, dear, though I know that 
you tend to see things in more dramatic ways than I do, I most defi- 
nitely do not want you to continue in any atmosphere of that sort for 
even the shortest period. Use your own judgment of course but judge 
on my standards. I don’t need to say anything else about it. 
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It’s hard to think of anything quite so far away now, though of 
course, as you see, I do, but I’ve been seeing such an enormous 
amount of things here that I’m almost dizzy. I've bought postcards 
of practically everything and written the most interesting facts about 
the buildings on the back, so when we get home, we'll have some real 
sessions. 

As a matter of fact, for the past few days I’ve been going by myself. 
Dad says its our differing metabolism rates again, so during the day 
he wanders around here, and I get on these horrid busses and go 
hurtling off to the remotest corners of Paris. I usually get back here 
at six or so and then we have dinner, often at Webers, which is a very 
famous café-restaurant right down the street from Maxim’s—I hum 
the Merry Widow song every time I go by it. We’ve seen some movies 
at night and we've been twice to clubs on the Champs Elysses but 
these are simply outrageous in every way—you must drink cham- 
pagne and I mean must—there’s a bottle on the table a second after 
you sit down—so we usually sit outside a café for a while and then 
tumble into bed. At least I do. Dad has taken to wandering around at 
night, walking along the river and so on. There’s no telling him it 
might not be the safest thing to do. I’m not too worried about adven- 
turesses, because there just don’t seem to be any around, but there is 
something about this town which is not quite right on the face of it, 
something unhealthy and kind of anonymous. That's silly but you'd 
see it, dear. It’s not just the horrors w ho sneak up to you with offers 


to change your money, or to sell you pornography—a man came up to 
Dad even when I was right next to him—, one almost expects that 
here. It’s this something in the air. 


It’s probably the August weather; that’s enough to account for all 
the Frenchmen being away from Paris now. There does seem to be a 
larger proportion of tourists—and especially American tourists—here 
now, than one would have imagined. Maybe it’s just that the contrast 
between these old streets and the modern look of the Americans 
walking through them makes it seem like the proportion is big. 

To think that in less than two weeks we'll be sailing back. I just 
don’t know what I feel about it. I do think Dad will be glad. He misses 
his young heiress, I know that, and of course I do too, dear, and I will 
be so glad to come back to that. But I’m afraid I’m going to miss the 
luxury of these weeks. Day after day of no cleaning or washing or 
dinner-making. I once thought my mind had just rotted away, and 
that I wasn’t much good anymore for anything but doing things in the 
house, but it’s not so. I'm not pretending to be in ecstasy every 
minute, but in my rusty way, I do feel liberated. It’s like getting out 
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of Miss Masters again. I hope you'll know this feeling, if you were 
spared at least the necessity of that one. 
But now, Goodby and lots of love, 
Mother 
Dear Mother and Dad, 

Your shipboard letters came yesterdav and I’ve been reading them 
ever since. In fact, the oily Mr. Ribner came up to me as I was peeking 
in my pocket at the English stamps—you see what I’m reduced to— 
and said in his most charming manner, “Pocketing your percentage 
prematurely, Miss Wheeler?” They say maniacs talk alliteratively, 
and I really suspect this beast’s sanity. Anyway, it’s one time in my 
life that I’m grateful for my plainness. Even so, T’ve had a look or two 
from that fish which would make a rhinocerous wonder if he hadn’t 
been transformed into a swan or something. 

At any rate, I do carry the letters about and they are, except for the 
mention of mal de mer (!), happy witnesses of happy times, and that, 
as Mr. Ribner might say, is my pleasurable percentage. 

I called up Mr. Goodrich, Dad, and he whispered a thanks. He 
always sounds as if Mr. Amos were peering over his accounts or some- 
thing, but he is a wonderful person and I loved talking to him if only 
because it was a little like talking to you. He says all goes well, and 
he never passes your desk without thinking of the Arch of Triumph. 
He also said Mr. Amos makes his joke about “having to check old 
Wheeler’s accounts” about four times a day. 

I haven't done anything since the last letter but see the Ava Gard- 
ner movie with Jeannie, who, of course, loved it. About all it showed 
of Paris was the Eiffel Tower and the French flag. The rest was 
filmed on Catalina Island I suppose. 

It’s been boiling hot and the house has assumed its summer “stovey” 
quality. I almost prayed Sunday that God would make the old oak 
grow back again, even taller and shadier than before—either that or a 
hurricane, just a little refreshing one this time. I'm ashamed to say 
that I was just too lazy to drive downtown to Mr. Beardsley but, 
surprise of surprises, the heat had given Mr. Damon the strength it 
had drained from everyone else, and he almost looked God in the 
face. The church was practically empty, which had a good effect on 
him also, I suppose, for it kept him from glancing apologetically at 
the Cartwright-Clough gang. (I mean they weren't there, except for 
John Clough, who nodded to me. ) 

It's really too hot to go on. I'm not being very amusing anyway. 
I can only think that when you get this you won’t have much more 
than a week there, and that makes me very sad as well as happy. I 
don’t need to explain why. 
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Do have a wonderful last week and a wonderful time on the boat. 
Love and xxx, 
Nancy 
I must re-open the letter to tell you that John Clough called. He 
wanted to know whether I'd seen the Ava Gardner movie—he was on 
his way—and, after a frantic debate, I said, Yes, I had. He'll try me 
again he says. (t-r-y! ?) He seemed nice but I don’t know. Why 
should he want to see the Ava Gardner movie, or did he think it suited 
my taste, and why didn’t he suggest another movie—too reserved? Oh 
well. It’s given me hope that my lot won't have to be a Ribner. Au 
revoir encore. 
N. 

Nancy dear, 

There just hasn’t been time. A week after you get this we'll be home 
and all the bags we packed one way or another for six months will be 
all unpacked in a couple of hours. And the awful thing is that it 
worked. Everything has developed as we'd planned. Mother’s gone 
around with a strange kind of shine in her eyes. She raves about build- 
ings and pictures, and all her committee tenderness about people 
turns out to be personal tenderness as well. She looks and pities and 
adores. I'm afraid it’s I who fail. I've felt Mr. Amos’ eye over my 
shoulder too. I think, “Maybe my accounts are in bad shape. Did I 
transfer the Benson money? Will I have to? . . etc. etc.” And then you 
write about the house, so that I can feel its so special heat closing in 
on me inside Paris’ own heat. I walk around alone at night sometimes 
and think, “If I could only stay.” Maybe I should have robbed the 
bank. Did you know Goodrich and I had a parlor game in which we’d 
devise the most elaborate swindling schemes ever dreamed of, trans- 
fers of funds into seven currencies, intricate pass entries that CPA’s 
would have to work on for years, multiple discounts that kept us up 
hours debating? Maybe we were wrong not to do something. Once I 
think the only thing that held me back was the fear of hearing Mother 
harping forever about your ruined future. Now I don’t know if she 
would not have gone ahead with something far beyond my own re- 
spectable terrors. 

For the past days Paris might as well have been Catalina Island for 
me too. Twenty days is just twenty days, though John Reed might 
claim it’s twice. as much as you need. But the Bolsheviks had eighty 
years to prepare, and the only preparation we've had has been a 
dream, and a dull dream at that. 

It’s a state I’m in, of course, like the time the hurricane took our 
single, our wonderful oak, and left the forests of the Jebbs and Cart- 
wrights practically intact. I remember wishing I were a Calvinist so 
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that I could believe that everything did make sense, the whole direc- 
tion of my life, with the falling oak as its inevitable marker—but it was 
too magnificent an oak to stand for anything about me, and probably 
the reason it fell was that it was just too magnificent to shade our little 
stove of a house—so kerplunk. 

You know what I did yesterday. I called one of the black mar- 
keteers over and asked him to have a drink with me. Really. He was 
very stupid and spoke worse French than I (most of them seem to be 
Arabs or Spaniards). He couldn’t understand that I didn’t want to 
exchange money. What I wanted to ask him was couldn't I join his 
gang. (They all work in gangs.) He kept raising the price, “430, 435, 
440,” always thinking my “No, no’s” were attempts to drive him 
higher. He even paid for his drink, and said, “450, derniére chance,” 
and I shook my head. Wouldn't you think they could use an honest 
looking American? But I’ve quit applying. 

I feel better now, writing out this gripe. But there it is, honey. 
Don't expect to see us all rejuvenated and close to each other. Mother 
will be freer and brighter perhaps, but I will be quieter and duller. 
The distance will be the same. I guess it’s up to you to have the good 
times. It hasn’t been in the cards for us. The trip didn’t belong to us. 

I hope the Clough boy calls again. You'll be surprised though how 
many others there are going to be. 

Love and kisses, dear, 
Dad 
Nancy dear, 

We're going to pack tomorrow and just right. I’ve reached the peak, 
and with one more step I'd be over. We've been to Versailles, Fon- 
tainbleau, and yesterday I went down to Chartres. I’m almost sick 
that we haven't been out of France—wonderful as it’s been—, money 
or not. But we'll be back, I know it and next time, with you. Life holds 
too much more than what one’s been led to expect. 

You can’t imagine what I did. I went over to the ECA office yester- 
day (it’s in the old palace of Talleyrand) and dallied with the Per- 
sonnel people about a job, and do you know, I'm really going to con- 
sider it this coming year. I think Dad could get something and it’s 
certain that I could get quite a good secretarial position (if I learned 
to type). Of course it’s too absurd to think about—Dad would lose 
tenure, pension rights, almost everything, but we could rent the house 
for more money than it’s ever been worth to us; we could save over 
here, even keep working for the government, I don’t know precisely, 
and I don’t care precisely—but I did think of it, and that alone makes 
me wonder. 

What would Dad think? I’m not going to tell him til! the boat, for 
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anyway, we have to let a sensible, normal year intervene. Can I even 
go so far as to say prepare to give us your opinion? 

I'm so primed to tell things that I don’t dare begin or I'll have 
spilled out everything I’m saving for home—so there, too, you must 
wait. 

As for the Clough boy, dear, I’m just as glad you don’t see him. 
His mother is the dullest, smallest-minded woman I’ve ever met. Can 
he really have escaped that? Of course he has if you say it, but I can- 
not believe that he can have some real life of his own. The Harvard 
Business School is so much the expected thing. Enough of this ma- 
ternal interfering! 

Where shall we all be in a year, two years? For the first time since 
I can remember, I’ve thought of something like this—and with excite- 
ment. 

It has been a fling, a great, shaking fling, Nancy. Shall we ever 
get over it? 

We'll see you before we know it dear. Stop work now and be all 
rested up for us. Until then 

Much love, 
Mother 
Dear Mother and Dad, 

Will this get to you at Le Havre? I do hope so. I’m so excited about 
my little scene and its aftermath that I can hardly write. 

Yes, a scene, a real Ava Gardner scene. Just this morning. What 
happened was that John Clough saw me as he passed the store on his 
way to the Sport Shop. He came in and we talked for a few minutes. 
No customers were around as it was very early. All of a sudden out of 
nowhere Mr. Ribner appears and whispered to me, “Is the gentleman 
buying a fifteen or a twenty denier, Miss Wheeler?” 

I was terribly angry but so startled that I couldn’t think of an ade- 
quate answer. “It's just a friend of mine,” I said. 

“The company prefers its clerks to conduct their clandestine affairs 
outside, Miss Wheeler.” Just exactly that! He is mad! But I must be 
madder because I suddenly raised my hand and slapped that oily 
leering face as hard as I could, and then ran in the back for my coat 
and ran out. John caught me on the way and held my arm. Mr. Ribner 
had gone back in the office and all the girls called to me as I passed 
the counters, things like “Good shot, Wheeler” and “That was the col- 
lege try, Nance.” It was just fantastic. And then John said, “Let's drive 
into New York and celebrate,” and I said, “I'd love to more than any- 
thing in the world.” 

And we did and I’ve had a marvelous time. It was a lovely lovely 
day and the Parkway was glorious and we went to the UN and that 
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was wonderful too and we ate and had drinks and went to Cinerama 
and bought scalper’s tickets for $2.00 apiece for the worst seats in 
the house but I loved it, especially the European part and then we 
went to the Plaza for tea and had dinner at King of the Sea and after 
we went dancing at a gigantic outdoors place on the Hudson and now 
it’s 2:00 A.M. ond I've just come home very very happy. He is the 
nicest human being I've ever met. He’s bright, considerate, literate, 
unambitious and secure. I think he likes me. 

You see why I want this to get to the boat—not that I'll be married 
when you come home or anywheres near being almost-close-to-being- 
engaged—but to show you I've had a time too. 

Now youl think the real reason she wanted us to go was to get us 
out of her way. God—Freud—knows. 

I'll see you wanderers soon down at the boat. I think old John will 
drive me. What do you think of that, hm? 

Love and love, 
Ava 


A Sestina 
On Ezra Pound 


By ROBERT VAUGHN 


“Hang it all, Ezra Pound, there is only one sestina.” 
He read that by a window where the light 
Recalled the lines he’d seen at Pisa. All 

The words surrounded him again and death 

Was silence. He'd forego that vanity 

And work on cantos that he had not done. 


There is an end to cantos when they’re done 
And Daniel once had written his sestina. 

One cannot mind the young men’s vanity. 
They read beside the almost dead for light. 
His lines would form their pattern after death; 
The young are iron. The trick is singing all. 


The songs he sang would later pull them all. 
He remembered errors; old Yeats, what he’d done 
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To make forms final, make the gold bind, death 
Sing out to universities its one sestina. 

To make a poem final, like a light, 

That was an old man crying out his vanity. 


Or was it not a mask or frieze of vanity 

On usura on peasants and on all 

The tasseled corn that grows in this world’s light. 
Inhuman ornaments, when work is done, 

Will glitter on the surface of our one sestina 

And find their place before they find their death. 


Pale light slid through upon his table. Death 
Of the sun in moonlight brings on vanity. 

Yes, one can dream of only one sestina 

And dream of just six words that ring out all 
The changes past and those that are not done. 
Beyond his window, stars, peculiar light, 


Were dimmed within by blue fluorescent light. 
A mirrored pentagon of traitorous death 
Awaits us here, no matter what we've done. 
He said that softly, not with vanity, 

Knowing the end here never had been all 

But only one last change on one sestina, 


And there are two sestinas, doubled light, 
That shine on all before and after death. 
The world is almost done; the world’s our vanity. 
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Rebels in 


American Literature 


By ANDERS EHNMARK 





FIRST A FEW superficial symptoms of the literary tradition of re- 
bellion .. . 

A very striking feature in modern American literature—to a foreign 
reader at least—is the frequency and bitterness of polemics concern- 
ing “Americanism” in literature. 

We frequently have this picture of literature denouncing American 
life and criticism denouncing American literature. Perhaps it is most 
apparent in the case of the Twenties, where the dominant literary 
mood was rebellion against American society, and where critics like 
Brooks and MacLeish and DeVoto very ambitiously rebelled against 
this rebellious literature (often insinuating that the so-called lost gen- 
eration prepared the way for Fascism and Nazism). The Henry 
James—Teddy Roosevelt relations may also be typical: Roosevelt 
blasted the expatriate James as a “miserable little snob,” and James 
described the president as “the mere monstrous embodiment of un- 
precedented resounding Noise.” 

There have, it seems, all the time been a group of “miserable little 
snobs” and a group of noisy Americanists fighting each other. 

The main issue at stake is apparently literary nativism. The number 
of “Cultural declarations of independence” from Emerson on is 
amazingly high. Emerson and Whitman were ‘the visionaries who 
pointed out the possibilities of a strictly native literature. Their in- 
numerable followers among Americanists have adopted a somewhat 
more quarrelsome attitude. They seldom indulge in visions. They 
attack. They criticize a literature which has failed from the point of 
view of Americanism. With Van Wyck Brooks they say that American 
writers are not the “voices of the people” (Brooks said that in 1941, 
after having revised his earlier opinions ). With Bernard DeVoto they 
complain that American fiction “misrepresented its time” and was 
“isolated or insulated from the common culture.” In its purest and 
most naive form, its Teddy Roosevelt form so to speak, this criticism 
was recently developed by an editorial in Life Magazine: 
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Ours is the most powerful nation in the world. It has had a decade of un- 
paralleled prosperity. It has gone further than any other society in the 
history of man toward creating a truly classless society. Yet it is still pro- 
ducing a literature which sounds sometimes as if it were written by an 
unemployed homosexual living in a packing-box shanty on the city dump 
while awaiting admission to the county poorhouse. —(Sept. 12, 1955.) 


We must admit that these critics have had a pretty good case if we 
judge from their own assumptions. American writers have not been 
very “American” in the Teddy Roosevelt sense, not the talented 
_American writers. The attacks I have mentioned are all the way paral- 
leled by these exile manifestoes. Washington Irving may have been 
one of the first expatriates-by-conviction. In 1841 he sighed: “Good 
Lord, deliver me from the all pervading commonplace which is the 
curse of our country.” Henry Adams, Henry James, Edith Wharton, 
Ezra Pound—all the expatriates have dev eloped that theme. The codi- 
fication of the exile attitude in the Twenties was, of course, Harold 
Stearns’s Civilization in the United States: An Inquiry by Thirty 
Americans (1922). In an earlier book, America and the Young In- 
tellectual (1921), Mr. Stearns made the very typical statement that 
he “does dislike, almost to the point of hatred and certainly to the 
point of contempt, the type of people who dominate in our present 
civilization.” 

Has the situation changed today? The Life editorial indicates it has 
not. However, many attempts have been made since the last war to 
define the young writer as a well-adjusted member of society. In a 
symposium in Partisan Review (1952)—a deliberate parallel to 
Stearns’s book—a good many writers stated that the time of rebellion 
is gone. “For better or worse,” the editors of PR summed up, “most 
writers no longer accept alienation as the artist's fate in America”. 
This stand, backed mostly by critics and minor authors, is rather 
doubtful. It seems to be guided by Americanist nostalgia. I'll come 
back to that. Here I only want to point out the view of the one first- 
rate novelist interrogated by PR, Norman Mailer: 


This period smacks of healthy manifestoes. Everywhere the American 
writer is being dunned to become healthy, to grow up, to accept the 
American reality, to integrate himself, to eschew disease, to re-value insti- 
tutions. Is there nothing to remind us that the writer does not need to be 
integrated into his society, and often works best in opposition to it? I 
would propose that the artist feels most alienated when he loses the sharp 
sense of what he is alienated from. In this context, I wonder if there has 
been a time in the last fifty years when the American artist has felt more 
alienated. 
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Judged from this view, which I share, the “cultural declarations of 
independence” are somewhat futile and insular; and the Life piece 
appears to be something picked from Literaturnaja Gazeta. 

However, these polemic activities are interesting symptoms of a 
rebellious theme, which I find significant in modern American litera- 
ture. It is a theme of exile, of revolt, of disillusionment, sometimes of 
escapism. It is connected with the exile manifestoes, but it goes a 
good deal deeper. 

I shall try to describe it as it is developed by Thoreau, by the fron- 
tier writers (particularly George Washington Harris), by the so- 
called lost generation, and by some of today’s writers. I want to 
describe this tradition as dependent on foreign literature. But I think 
it is also possible to show that, contrary to what Americanist critics 
say, this tradition is as much native as any literary tradition can be... 


The Twenties will be a good starting point, because the theme is 
very clearly stated there. It could be defined as the rebellious attitude 
toward the waste land. Eliot used the image of the waste land in 
his poem to suggest a situation of despair, following the extinction of 
moral values. All but one of the personages in the poem are victims 
of the waste land, helpless and hopeless. They know only “a heap of 
broken images.” Like Prufrock in Eliot's earlier poem “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” they dare not ask the “overwhelming 
question.” They take refuge in various illusions, fake beliefs, wishful 
thinking... 


Madame Sosostris, famous clairvoyante, 
Had a bad cold, nevertheless 
Is known to be the wisest woman in Europe. 


In Eliot's production, the Waste Land is a preliminary statement. 
“Shall I at least set my lands in order?” the Fisher King asks. And the 
answer, the religious answer, comes much later, in Four Quartets. But 
in the Waste Land an alternative to despair and escapism is already 
suggested. This alternative has significance for our subject, which 
Eliot’s later development has not. It is an alternative of insight and 
paradoxical action. The central personage of the poem, Tiresias, per- 
ceives the total reality of the waste land, sees through illusions and 
dreams: 


I Tiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs 
Perceived the scene, and foretold the rest— 


(And I Tiresias have foresuffered all 
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Enacted on this same divan or bed; 
I who have sat by Thebes below the wall 
And walked among the lowest of the dead.) 


Knowledge and insight form the first part of the alternative; the 
second part is the suggested action at the end of the poem: Datta, 
Dayadhvam, Damyata (Give, Sympathise, Control)—catchwords 
taken from the Upanishads, Hindu poems about insight and action. 
Eliot indicates the possibility of what Albert Camus calls absurd 
action. This action has no motivation in belief or doctrines. Its only 
background is knowledge of the waste land. Because it creates 
values where no values are, it has the quality of rebellion against the 
waste land. 

This is, briefly, our theme of rebellion. 

The acknowledgment of the waste land becomes a necessary first 
step in almost all the best novels of the Twenties. Take for instance 
the conversation between Jake Barnes and Robert Cohn in The Sun 
Also Rises. Cohn says: “You talk sort of bitter.” And Jake answers: 
“Sorry. I didn’t mean to. I was just trying to give you the facts.” 

These characters know the facts—those who don’t are destroyed, 
like Robert Cohn later on. The only way to get along in the post war 
world is to know the facts and found every decision on these facts. 
There is, at least in Hemingway's books, something mystical to this 
insight. The people who have the courage to face the waste land have 


often an almost magical power—be they bullfighters, gangsters, 
waiters, or soldiers. (Quite often Hemingway indulges in naive ad- 
miration of insiders and Besserwissers.) In A Farewell to Arms the 
hero is initiated into knowledge of the war, the waste land. 

Faulkner deals with the same insight when, in Soldiers’ Pay, the 
widow and the soldier decide: 


“It’s a rotten old world, Joe.” 
“You damn right. And dying ain't half of it.” 


Scott Fitzgerald, in his sophomorish way, gives another example of 
the celebration of knowledge—take for instance Daisy Buchanan in 


The Great Gatsby: 


You see I think everything’s terrible anyhow . . . Everybody thinks so—the 
most advanced people. And I know. I've been everywhere and seen every- 
thing and done everything. 


Now the description of the waste land is in itself a rebellion—the 
one which most closely corresponds to the exile manifestoes. We can 
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see this in Hemingway's short piece A Natural History of the Dead, 
designed as an attack on a certain kind of humanist. There is in the 
literature of the Twenties a willingness to expose in order to shock, 
which corresponds to the muck-raking in journalism. Frequently, of 
course, this journalism of the waste land leads to a literature of social 
indignation, to a Dos Passos fiction. 

But, I repeat, the rebellion in many of the best novels of the period 
did not have pragmatic goals, did not find sanction in theories or 
ideologies. The acknowledgment of the waste land is the first part 
of that rebellion (sometimes all of it); the absurd action is the second 
part. In the case of Hemingway we may call it the “code.” This 
famous standard for behaviour really implies creation of values in 
the waste land—with the full knowledge of the absurd situation. 
When Hemingway’s heroes show courage, loyalty, decency, kindness, 
they do not deviate from their disillusioned position. They act, create 
from the basis of insight—like Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata, in Eliot’s 
poem, are based on the insight of Tiresias. The old waiter in Heming- 
way’s short short story is kind and decent and compassionate in spite 
of, or rather because of, his insight: 


It was all a nothing and a man was nothing too. It was only that and light 
was all it needed and a certain cleanness and order. 


In Faulkner’s Soldiers’ Pay, where April has come again “like a 


heedless idiot into a world that had forgotten Spring”, the only re- 
maining action for the persons of insight is pity. Margaret Powers, 
the war-widow who like Tiresias has “walked among the lowest of 
the dead,” asks herself: 


Can nothing at all move me again? Nothing to desire? Nothing to stir me, 
to move me, save pity? 


The novel is a celebration of pity in the waste land. Margaret 
and Joe, with their frightening knowledge, help a deadly wounded 
soldier home to Georgia. Margaret even marries him, immediately 
before his death—the absurd action of rebellion. Her compassion has 
no background of theories or faith; it is a feeling and an action which 
only arise from insight. (Margaret and Joe don’t marry, although 
they apparently are in love.) There are some parallels to the reflec- 
tions on irony and pity in The Sun Also Rises. 

Scott Fitzgerald never gets tired of emphasizing the supreme 
knowledge of his characters. But we may suspect that it really is not 
the waste land they discover. Edmund Wilson has—in The Shores of 
Light (1952) —suggested that it is more the question of a Midwestern 
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country club world. . . The disillusionment of Amory Blaine (in This 
Side of Paradise ) has its only motivation in a series of rather ordinary 
cocktail party experiences—and its only result is a new series of 
ordinary party explorations. Fitzgerald’s best writing came later, 
when the party was over, when he described the crack-up of the Jazz 
Age. But his earlier books have interest here as prototypes of the 
popular version of the theme of rebellion. The absurd actions by 
sophisticated insiders could be slanted in a romantic Saturday Eve- 
ning Post version. It still can (Irwin Shaw ). Fitzgerald was the great 
salesman of the theme of rebellion. If Hemingway described the pos- 
sibilities of courage in the waste land, and Faulkner the compassion, 
Fitzgerald very convincingly described the possibilities of having 
fun there. ‘ 

His gaiety, his bright rebellious spirit are, however, not altogether 
alien to Hemingway and Faulkner; nor to Eliot, Cummings, or Dos 
Passos. The theme of rebellion was often developed with a great deal 
of vitality and gusto, with what Edith Sitwell—speaking about 
American poetry—recently called “an inborn athleticism.” Heming- 
way’s heroes, of course, sometimes are quite happy behaviorists. Mal- 
colm Cowley, in Exile’s Return, analyzes the Da Da-background, re- 
lating it to the spirit of rebellion. Whatever these expatriates found 
in Da Da—a picturesque code for bohemian life, a sanction for getting 
drunk, a technique for baiting respectability, épatér le bourgeois— 
it certainly was a kind of training school for future rebels. The signifi- 
cant thing about Da Da was its insistence upon rebellion for rebel- 
lion’s own sake, its contempt for respectability, its gay and vigorous 
revolt-without-a-cause. There is a certain Da Da-high spirit in the 
novels of the Twenties. Cowley sums up the Da Da-pattern of be- 
haviour as “significant gestures.” Hemingway's code is in a sense a 
description of significant gestures of rebellion. Faulkner's compassion 
and Fitzgerald’s gaiety have the same qualities. This leads us to 
another important side of the theme of rebellion: 

When the heroes make the significant gesture in rebellion against 
the waste land they define themselves. Their personal self is the sum 
of their actions. The actions have a sacred quality; properly they are 
the rites of identity. This part of the theme is the basis of Heming- 
way's short story A Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber. Even 
more it lies behind Hemingway's bullfighting stories. Bullfighting to 
Hemingway implies the supreme “significant gesture.” The bull- 
fighter is a man who achieves full identity in defiance of the waste 
land. “Nobody ever lives their life all the way up except bullfighters,” 
Jake Barnes says. 

The literature of rebellion in the Twenties has been called deca- 
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dent, foreign, escapist, immoral, undignified, un-American. Sample: 
Bernard DeVoto, in The Literary Fallacy, 1944, says that it lacks 
“a basic acknowledgment of the dignity of man. That is why it is a 
trivial literature—why the Waste Land of Mr. Eliot and the solutrean 
swamps of Mr. Hemingway are less than tragedy, smaller than 
tragedy.” It is a superficial criticism. Eliot's and Hemingway's con- 
cept of morality presupposes a strong belief in people's bravery and 
honesty, a strong belief e xactly in the‘ ‘dignity of man.” ( Dignity, by 
the way, is one of the key words in He mingway’s “code.”) The repudi- 
ation of theories and ide ologies makes morality a matter of will and 
courage. Man alone creates values. I shouldn’t bring up the attack 
from Mr. DeVoto if it wasn’t a typical misinterpretation of the 
Twenties from an Americanist standpoint. Mr. DeVoto accuses the 
literary rebellion of being out of touch with American society and 
American tradition, of being “literary” and arty instead of realistic. 
The main point in his criticism is, it seems, that these writers substi- 
tuted Montmartre for the American frontier . . . 


Did they? They may have been heavily influenced by French lit- 
erature, and a French w ay of life; they may have denounced every- 
thing American. But in a sense they only carried on a tradition in 
American literature. It is surprising that Mr. DeVoto, who has written 
many brilliant works on the American frontier and its literature, de- 


nounces a kind of literature which in so many respects has its counter- 
part in American frontier literature. Neither the war nor Paris created 
anything completely new in American literature; the waste land and 
the lost generation are old themes. 


The authentic frontier fiction—as distinguished from the one manu- 
factured in the East—didn’t have any illusions about manifest destiny, 
noble savages, the mission of Protestantism. It seldom pictured the 
frontier as a land of promise. It dwelled on crookedness, corruptness, 
lawlessness. . . . The basic feature of a good many half-horse, half- 
alligator heroes is their insight in the infinite corruptness of circuit- 
riders and judges and yankee-peddlars, the infinite immorality of a 
society without fixed moral standards. Cynicism and disillusionment 
were the mood. The acknowledgment of the waste land is the starting 
point for such a character as Sut Lovingood: 


Where there ain't enough feed, big childer roots little childer outen the 
trough and gobbles up their part. Just so the earth over: bishops eats 
elders; elders eats common people; they eats such cattle as me; I eats 
possums; possums eats chickens; chickens swallers worms; and worms am 
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content to eat dust; and the dust am the end of it all.—(George Washing- 
ton Harris: Sut Lovingood. New York 1954.) 


George Washington Harris, the Tennessee journalist who wrote the 
Sut Lovingood stories in the 1850's, provides perhaps the best exam- 
ple of the rebellious literature of the frontier. He doesn’t excuse the 
rough spots as Longstreet does, he doesn’t have the political bias of 
the ghostwriters of Davy Crockett’s autobiographies. His relations to 
Southwestern folklore are intimate—even more so than Mark Twain’s 
—but he is also one of the first distinctly personal frontier writers, 
projecting his own melancholy and bitterness on the tall tale material. 
For our purpose he is significant both as a representative of a literary 
tradition and as an original fiction writer. 

The stories often open with a statement of the rottenness of the 
world, then go on to describe what Sut does about it: he raises hell. 
He is the nuisance of the neighbourhood, playing practical jokes on 
respectable people, interrupting weddings and funerals, driving 
sheriffs and ministers mad. Epatér le bourgeois, in fact, was a favorite 
frontier item; practical jokes are the theme of the major part of the 
tall tales. Sut has no cause, no ideology, no belief other than this: 
rebellion for rebellion’s own sake. He keeps himself busy being “a 
natural-born durned fool,” taking his greatest delight in a perfectly 
manipulated prank. His hell-raising really is the “significant gesture” 
in Malcolm Cowley’s sense. The pranks are rebellious acts. They are 
performed in defiance of chaos and confusion. They create values 
out of the waste land. They also define Sut—as the significant gesture 
of grinning down a raccoon defines Davy Crockett . . . (Notice how 
frontier heroes are introduced: “I can grin steamboat machinery out 
of place . . . 1 can out-eat, out-drink, out-work, out-grin, out-snort, out- 
run, out-lift, out-sneeze, out-sleep, out-lie anything in the shape of a 
man or beast, from Maine to Louisiana.” Their identity is invested in 
comical actions. ) 

There is a great emphasis on action in these stories. Like Heming- 
way’s heroes Sut is a disillusioned behaviorist. He believes as much in 
the competent, efficient action at the right time. And he has some- 
thing of a mystical reverence for it: 


All ‘pends at last on what you does and how you carries yourself at the 
moment of action. Circumstances turn about pow’ful fast, and all you kin 
do is to think just as fast as they kin turn, and just as they turn; and if you 
do this, I'm durned if you don’t get out somehow. 


Naturally he also relies on primitivism. That is so to speak a basic 
requirement of a waste land-hero. The extinction of values implies for 
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the persons of insight a new recognizance of biological facts: “Men 
were made a-purpost just to eat, drink, and for stayin awake in the 
early part of the nights; and women were made to cook the vittles, 
mix the spirits, and help the men do the stayin awake.” Frederic 
Henry, in A Farewell to Arms, relied on the same fundamentals: “I 
was not made to think. I was made to eat. My God, yes. Eat and drink 
and sleep with Catherine.” Compare the sexual failures of Eliot’s 
persons-without-insight. Thoreau, as we shall later see, also cele- 
brated primitivism in the waste land but had a peculiar ambiguity. 

The stories are vital, picturesque, burlesque, they have the “inborn 
athleticism.” Of course they derive ultimately to some extent from 
picturesque Spanish novels and tales (as Stanley Willicms points out 
in The Spanish Background of American Literature 1955) and even 
more from European tall tales like Miinchausen’s Travels (which saw 
24 editions in the U.S. up to 1835). But one of the significant things 
that was added in the American West is, I think, a kind of waste land- 
disillusion. This is not apparent everywhere. I am not going to make 
the tall tales more complicated than they are. They were told to 
amuse. They didn’t have any deeper meaning than entertainment. 
But in the hands of writers like Harris—and Mark Twain later on—the 
pranks and hoaxes became significant against a background of mean- 
inglessness, confusion, chaos, corruption—a frontier waste land. This 
is of first importance to our subject. I'll give one more example from 
Harris to show what I mean. Sut Lovingood outlines his waste land: 


Stop not to rest where there am a sign, for there ain’t rest under its shadder. 
Neither sup with a landlord, for he’s your foe. But gird up your coattail 
and marvel further, lest you lose your soul a-cussin and have your paunch 
eaten into a partridge net with poison. Keep the dust of the dining-room 
offen your foot, and the smell of the bedroom offen your clothes, that your 
days may be longer in the land what your Daddy’s took from the Injuns. 


Bernard DeVoto held George Washington Harris in high esteem. 
In fact, he used him as an example of realistic folk writers who pic- 
tured the frontier as it really was, contrary to romantic “theorists” 
who never experienced it.* This is the same polemic situation as in 
DeVoto’s book on the Twenties. He judges literature according to 
its historic and journalistic qualities, its ability to accurately repre- 
sent a time and a country. The lost generation was denounced. Harris 
is celebrated. Now my point is that the stories about Sut Lovingood 
—and with them to some extent a whole literary genre—are occupied 
with the same rebei!ious theme as the waste land-fiction of Eliot and 


* Bernard DeVoto: Mark Twain’s America. Boston, 1953. P. 44. 
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Hemingway. American expatriates in the Twenties found in Europe 
symbols for the emptiness of middle-class values. American frontier 
writers in the 19th Century found similar symbols in the frontier 
society. In both cases the writers rebel. They describe the absurd ac- 
tions of rebellion. They celebrate the ritual actions of defiance. They 
describe the “significant gestures” of revolt. In both cases it is a ques- 
tion of creating values in the waste land. Values of courage, com- 
passion, comedy: values challenging the waste land. In a sense it was 
a rebellion against the American East, against official standards of 
moral, against Yankee materialism, New England Puritanism—a 
whole set of official dogmas, the emptiness of which was symbolized 
in the waste land . . Hemingw ay and Eliot didn't describe society 
accurately; nor did Bleele. They described an attitude toward society. 
That's all literature can do. 


We find the theme of rebellion in New England, too. H. D. Thoreau 
formulated the same dilemma as Harris, Hemingw ay, and Eliot, and 
he found similar solutions. His withdrawal to Walden—his synthetic 
frontier—was in itself a “significant gesture” of rebellion. 

I don't have to go into all his descriptions of the emptiness of East- 
ern society, the “quiet desperation” he found in a business culture 
built on fake beliefs, hypocrisy, materialism. He certainly described 
the modern waste land with furor and indignation, asserting the 
invalidity of middle-class values, the barrenness of religion, the cor- 
ruptness of politics. 

What was his alternative—nature? He was romantic about nature 
and life in the woods; but his reaction to the waste land was not a 
Rousseauan manifesto. 

He didn’t want others to imitate his Walden experiment: “I desire 
that there may be as many different persons in the world as pos- 
sible . . .” The implications of Walden are theoretical, not practical. 

We find seeming contradictions. He writes enthusiastically about 
the wilderness. The West is for me the Wild, he says. But just as often 
he talks about farming and husbandry as the fine things in life. Seed- 
ing beans was to him the same spiritual pleasure as roaming in the 
forests. 


We may be surprised when he also writes positively about com- 
merce and business. A good part of the chapter ° ‘Sounds” in Walden 
is devoted to these things: 


What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise and bravery. It does 
not clasp its hands and pray to Jupiter. . . Commerce is unexpectedly con- 
fident and serene, alert, adventurous, and unwearied. 
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I think we find the key to such contradictions in his concept of the 
clean action. This concept is partly derived from the Hindu epic 
Bhagavad-Gita, one of Thoreau’s favorite scriptures—just as Eliot's 
concept of action was inspired by the Upanishads. 

The Gita celebrates the so-called S: inkhya philosophy, the Yoga of 
action. The central tenet is that man has a choice: 


Action rightly renounced brings freedom: 
Action rightly performed brings freedom: 
Both are better 

Than mere shunning of action. 


Action must be selfless. The Gita emphasizes: “You must perform 
every action sacramentally, and be free from all attachments to re- 
sults.” This is the basis for Thoreau’s admiration of John Brown 
Brown performed his action selflessly, without thought of his own 
winning. What’s important: he did it as an act of rebellion. The clean 
action, in this sense, delighted Thoreau (and sometimes led him, like 
Hemingway, to hero-w orship). He confesses: “I do not wish to kill 
nor to be killed, but I can foresee circumstances in which both these 
things would be by me unavoidable.” The absurd revolt, the signifi- 
cant gestures, are main themes in Thoreau’s writings, and they 
emerge from a full insight in the waste land—even Thoreau wrote 
his “natural history of the dead”: the descriptions of the corpses on 
the beach in the opening part of Cape Cod. His heroes are people 
who create their own values, in defiance of society and official stand- 
ards. These values are often the same as those in Hemingway’s books: 
courage, loyalty, chivalry, efficiency, kindness. When Thoreau ap- 
preciated commerce he thought of it in about the same way as Hem- 
ingway saw bullfighting . . . One of the principal characteristics of the 
rebellion we deal with is that it is never conceived of in terms of use- 
fulness: to whom is this more true than to Thoreau? His rebellion 
really is rebellion for rebellion’s own sake. It has intrinsic value. 

And the Oversoul? Thoreau’s romanticism doesn’t necessarily 
separate him from the group of writers I have mentioned. The Gita’s 
phrase—“perform every action sacramentally”—suggests the mystical 
concept of action which is common to Hemingway and Thoreau, ina 
different sense also to Harris. The pantheism of Thoreau is an early 
formulation of this mysticism. The meaning is the same: rebellion 
against the waste land. 

Concerning primitivism, however, there is an important difference. 
Thoreau celebrated wild life like Hemingway and Harris celebrated 
biological life. But Thoreau had a very Puritan ambiguity. After long 
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descriptions of the intrinsic value of animal life he suddenly gets 
scared: “He is blessed who is assured that the animal is dying out in 
him day by day.” Sometimes Thoreau was a hypocrite, and he knew 
it. A bit sadly he observes that “we are so degraded that we cannot 
speak simply of the necessary functions of human nature.” And he 
says about the Hindu philosopher: 


He teaches how to eat, cohabit, void excrement and urine, and the like, 
elevating what is mean, and does not falsely excuse himself by calling 
these things trifles. 


New England imposed certain restrictions on the theme of rebel- 
lion. 


I have tried to follow up the theme of rebellion. Perhaps I should 
mention Hemingway’s admiration for Thoreau and his statements to 
the effect that the main theme in American literature is to be found 
in Huckleberry Finn, another codification of the rebellious frontier 
folklore. Perhaps I should point out Hemingway's frequent flash- 
backs from European battlefields to his frontier childhood with its 
scenes of violence and confusion . . . 

Many writers who would fit in well in the pattern are not men- 
tioned. Melville, for instance, develops the theme of rebellion strik- 
ingly in The Confidence-Man and in his short pieces on the En- 
chanted Islands he describes a waste land, more terrible perhaps than 
any other in American literature. 

Is it a living theme? The renaissance of frontier literature is one 
indication; the so-called Southern Revival is another. The rebellious 
tradition of the frontier has been analyzed and revitalized by such 
modern critics as Franklin Meine, Lucy Hazard, DeVoto, B. A. Bot- 
kin, the Fugitive group—and such fiction writers as Truman Capote 
and Flannery O’Connor. 

If we examine the novels of the last few years we find the theme 
of rebellion still vitally stated. 

Let me first indicate a foreign influence: the existentialism of Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. This philosophy seems to have played 
the same réle in the new fiction as Da Da did in the Twenties. Albert 
Camus, in his “absurd” philosophy, formulates the rebellion as a 
ritual of man’s consciousness. Sisyphus is the symbol. When he 
pushes the boulder up to the top of the mountain he knows all the 
time that the work is meaningless: the boulder is going to be pushed 
back. But he performs his act almost with a feeling of triumph. He 
knows his fate. His act is an act of rebellion because of this knowl- 
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edge. His act is a manifestation of insight and revolt. It has no ends. 
Its value is intrinsic. Rebellion for rebellion’s own sake. Sisyphus’ 
identity is his rebellion . . . 

As we have seen, this is the rebellion also of Hemingway, Eliot, 
Harris, Thoreau. It can be studied in quite a few new novels. I'll 
choose Paul Bowles’ Let It Come Down (1952). A middle-class clerk 
without identity, Nelson Dyar, suddenly leaves his routine life in 
New York and sails to Tangier. There he, with help of gangsters and 
prostitutes, begins to perform magical actions, becomes by and by a 
dashing fellow. The point is that he is initiated into knowledge of 
the waste land. He gets rid of his set of middle-class values: he faces 
the meaninglessness of the Tangier waste land. And it gives him a 
new freedom. In the last chapter he has killed an Arab. While await- 
ing arrest he sums up the existentialist gain of his absurd action: 


A place in the world, a definite status, a precise relationship with the rest 
of men. Even if it had to be one of open hostility, it was his, created by him. 


I have chosen this example because it comes close to being a carica- 
ture of the theme of rebellion. We see clearly the elements of the 
revolt: insight into meaninglessness, longing for identity, the absurd 
action. No ideology, no religion gives sanction to the act. The hero is 
alone, creates his own values—the existentialist term: “chooses his own 
essence.” Paul Bowles’ book indicates something more: a somewhat 
new emphasis on the rites of identity. What the blurbwriters more 
and more often have reason to call “a young man in search of identity” 
is the focus of some of the best recent novels. Ellison’s Invisible 
Man is perhaps the most talented statement of this dilemma. But it is 
also a central theme in for instance Flannery O’Connor’s Wise Blood 
(1952) with its picturesque rebellion, in Edward Hoagland’s Cat 
Man (1956) with its pathetic escapism, in John Breon’s The Sorrows 
of Travel (1955) with its rituals of sadness in the Paris of the lost 
generation ... 

These are not major novelists I have mentioned them here only to 
assert that the theme of rebellion still is of first importance. Novels 
still delight in describing absurd actions in a picturesque setting, far 
away from respectable society. And they still extract the same kind 
of values from the waste land, selflessness and compassion for in- 
stance. Diana, the principal character of George Mandel’s Flee the 
Angry Strangers (1952), goes through 500 pages of Greenwich Vil- 
lage orgies in meaninglessness and initiations into nothingness—and 
emerges with a piece of moral: “I love you for your kicks, not for 
mine. 
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John Aldridge, in his book After the Lost Generation (1952), pro- 
poses that the young writers of the 1940's and ‘50's are cut off from 
literary tradition; they live so to speak in a literary no-man’s-land, 
where even rebellion is denied them: “the energy of rebellion has 


been dissipated”. Aldridge gives a gloomy picture of the situation, 
indeed: 


Since they have inherited a world without values and since they have had 
no choice but to find their material in that world, they have had to deal 
with valuelessness; and that can never form the basis of a successful 
literature. 


The obscure point Aldridge brings out is that the extinction of 
values has made the heritage of the Twenties useless for the modern 
writer. Because he was raised in a world without values he has not 
even the nostalgia for values; he cannot found his rebellion on a feel- 
ing of loss. A similar suggestion is made by Malcolm Cowley in The 
Literary Situation (1954): Cowley thinks the new writers are much 
more disillusioned than the so-called lost generation; too disil- 
lusioned, in fact, to create living works of art. 

This is doubtful. I think it is a false formulation of the dilemma. 
It manipulates with a rather superficial concept of “valuelessness” 
as a kind of vacuum where literally nothing exists; that may be true 
in physics, but not in literature. Valuelessness in the sense of insight 
into the emptiness of middle-class values is the basis from which some 
of the best modern American literature emerged. Aldridge and Cow- 
ley make the same mistake, I think, as many of the critics of the 
Twenties. They interpret iiterary history in terms of sudden changes, 
asserting that the present literature is something basically different 
from the preceding one. They indulge in the romanticism of explain- 
ing away literature they don’t like with the writers’ lack of belief and 
hope. This is really the traditionally conservative standpoint in liter- 
ary criticism. It is in a sense the Americanist standpoint. 

The most significant thing about the young literature is that it 
carries on the theme of rebellion, the theme of absurd revolt, of in- 
sight into the waste land, of paradoxical values. It seems probable 
that possible major works of art even in this period will be created 
in the tradition of rebellion. 
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The Tenth Duino Elegy 


By RAINER MARIA RILKE 


That I may someday, at the end of the grim recognition, 

sing out jubilation and fame to assenting angels. 

That of the clear-struck hammers of the heart 

may none refuse to fall on doubting or 

tearing strings. That my streaming face 

may more deeply shine; that the invisible crying 

may bloom. O how dear to me will you then be, afflicted 
nights. That I did not more kneelingly, inconsolable sisters, 
receive you, not in your loosened 

hair more loosely give myself up. We, squanderers of pains. 
How we foresee, in dreary duration, 

whether they might not end perhaps. They however are truly 
our wintry foliage, our mind’s dark green, 

one of the seasons of our secret year—, not only 

time—, but place, settlement, pallet, ground, home. 


Truly, ah, how strange are the alleys of the City of Sorrow, 

where, made of uproar, that false 

stillness, strongly,—that outpouring of void from its mold— 

boasts gilded noise, that bursting memorial. 

O how traceless would an angel trample their market of consolation, 

which the church defines, their ready-made purchase: 

neat and shut and disenchanted as a post office on Sunday. 

Outside however always crimples the edges of the fair. 

Swings of freedom! Diver and cheap juggler of zeal! 

And figurative shooting places of prettied luck, 

where is the contortion of targets and the behaving of tin, 

when a more skilled one hits. From applause to chance 

he staggers giddily on; for booths for every curiosity 

solicit, drum and bawl. For the grown however 

there is more especially to see how money propagates itself, ana- 
tomically, 

not for amusement only: the genitals of money, 

all, the whole, the transaction—, that instructs and makes 

fruitful 


. Oh, but of that just beyond, 
behind the last board, covered with bills of “Deathless,” 
of that bitter beer that seems sweet to the drinkers, 
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as long as with it they cheer ever fresh distractions. . . ., 
just in back of the board, just behind it, is it true. 
Children play, and lovers hold each other,—apart, 
earnestly, in the poor grass, the dogs indulge in nature. 
Further still it draws the youth; perhaps, as he loves 
a young lament. . . . Behind her he comes out into the meadows. 
She says: 
Far. We live out there 
Where? And the youth 
follows. He is touched by her bearing. The shoulder, the neck-, 
perhaps 
she is of splendid lineage. But he leaves her, turns around, 
looks back, nods. . . . What’s the sense? She is a lament. 


Only the youthfully dead, in the first condition 

of timeless serenity, of being weaned, 

follow her in love. Girls 

she waits for and she befriends. Shows them gently 
what she has on. Pearls of sorrow and the fine 

veils of endurance.—With young men she goes 

in silence. 


But there, where they live, in the valley, one of the more elderly of 
the laments 

takes up with the youth when he questions:—We were, 

she says, a great race once, we laments. Our fathers 

worked the mines there in that great mountain-range: among men 

you find sometimes a piece of polished original pain 

or, out of an old volcano, slaggy petrified rage. 

Yes, it came from there. Once we were rich.— 


And she leads him lightly through the far-reaching landscape of the 
laments, 

Shows him the pillars of the temple or the ruins 

of those castles from which the princes of lament over the land 

once wisely ruled. Shows him the high 

tear trees and fields of blooming sadness, 

(the living see them only as tender foliage); 

shows him the animals of grief, pasturing,—and sometimes 

a bird frightens and draws, flying level through their field of vision, 

far off the written picture of his lonely cry.— 

At evening she leads him out to the graves of the old 

of the race of lament, the sibyls and soothsayers. 
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Night however approaches, so they move gently, and soon 
in the moonlight arises that over all 

watching grave-mark. Brother to that on the Nile, 

the sublime Sphinx—: the silenced chamber’s 

visage. 

And they are amazed at the crown-like head, that for ever, 
is silent, the human face 

on the scale of the stars laid. 


His look does not grasp it, in early death 

swindled by the dizziness. But her look, 

from behind the pschent edge scares an owl. And it, 
brushing along the cheek in slow skimming, 

the one of the ripest curve, 

draws delicately in the new 

hearing-in-death, over a doubly 

opened leaf, the indescribable outline. 


And higher, the stars. New ones. The stars of the land of sorrow. 
Slowly names them the lament: “Here, 

see: the rider, the staff, and that fuller constellation 

they call: fruit-wreath. Then, further, toward the Pole: 

cradle, way, the burning book, doll, window. 


But in the southern sky, pure as within 


a blessed hand, the clearly shining M, 
that means the Mothers . 


Yet the dead one must go, and silently takes him the elder 
lament as far as the mouth of the valley, 

where it shimmers in the moonlight: 

the spring of joy. In awe 

she names it, says: “Among men 

it is a stream that bears weight.” 


They stand at the foot of the mountain-range. 
And there she embraces him, weeping. 


Alone he climbs up into the mountains of original pain. 
And not once does his step ring out of his soundless lot. 


Yet were they to awaken in us—the endlessly dead—a likeness, 
look, they would be pointing perhaps to the catkins of the empty 
hazel, the hanging ones, or 

mean the rain, that falls on the dark earth in the early year. 
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And we who of rising happiness 
think, would feel the emotion 
which almost confounds us 
when a bit of happiness falls. 


Translated by Theodore Holmes 


After the Fire 
By SYDNEY KESSLER 


The night all files went up in flames, 

The histories gone to ash and smoke, 

What survived were the graveyard names, 
Some metal drawers, a picture hook. 


Skulls turned to dust beneath their stones 
Which settled, here and there, askew. 

I picked through time, breathing its fumes, 
And salvaged certain things I knew: 


Black is the absence of all light. 
Destruction’s the child of every will. 
But, always, the day shall follow night; 
Our havoc is parent to the lull. 


I prize, now, the useless picture hook 

For a landscape that I can’t recall. 

I prize those drawers once filled with talk, 
And graveyard names the most of all. 
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A flame; in Flower 


By LEONARD CASPER 





Maui, T.H. 
GLAD stoop AT the shoulder of the red road, away from the others in 
the gulch where the island police were rigging a net across the cur- 
rent. Although these drownings always shook her into deepest pity, 
it was impossible for her to comfort parents because she herself had 
no children. Instead, in the sunstruck afternoon she waited for her 
husband's truck to come up from the pineapple fields. This time he 
would be early; this time he would not stop for gossip at the family 
dry goods store in Makawao, because he had said he wanted to exer- 
cise his horse in the back pasture before sundown. 

Caravalho roared his profound rich basso and let himself fall down 
the embankment into the way of the police; his wife’s hands wavered 
like thin fire above their heads. 

She was still too close, Glad decided, and crossed the road. With a 
refocusing of her eyes she managed to reduce the dozen figures to 
one impersonal one; and for her sake the wind in the eucalyptus 
blurred the wringing Portuguese-English voices. She could have said 
Sorry, Sorry, Sorry, as often as the neighbors did, like the sound of 
Mea culpa, and could have contemplated her sins in sadness as if 
these deaths were a revenge aimed indirectly at her, so that Mrs. 
Caravalho and Mrs. Fallava would have somebody to forgive and in 
that absolution purge pity from themselves. But the word Sorry 
wasn't enough for her. How could it be, when it wasn’t enough for 
the other women either? It was their hands that spoke for them, in the 
way they touched the grieving shoulders or simply spread their 
fingers; their mothering flesh knew what had to be said. Watching 
them, Glad saw herself an overgrown child in their company; how 
could she advise or comfort? She could only copy, and rather than 
do that, in her inwardness she waited. 

She was in her mid-thirties and felt she had waited a long time. 

Several cars stopped, before her husband came; later a few went on 
again, the eyes behind the wheels become tight as knuckles. When 
Tanaka, bringing groceries to refill his country store, heard the news, 
he rolled up the driver's window of his station wagon so that the sun 
glint would give him privacy, and bowed his head over his fluttering 
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chest. By blood or by consent, all these inland dwellers on the slope 
of Haleakala were related to one another. Father Guitry arrived, 
driven by a “pine” worker he had commandeered; he wore his only 
black suit, but it still showed the morning press; and against his chest 
with great dignity he carried the burse of holy oils. Glad was so en- 
vious that even the final coming of Ray could not save her: why 
couldn't she be useful, the way the others were? 

As soon as he saw the cars parked in against the eucalyptus trees, 
Ray stopped, braking carefully because traffic had made the still-wet 
road slick. 

“Hey what's happen down there?” he asked, finally looking at his 
wife. “Someone go off the road?” 

The sweat was oily on his cheekbones and on the bone-bridge of 
his nose, pushing them out toward her farther than usual from his 
weathered face. Sight of him almost let her forget the drownings and 
the fact that she held him responsible for her marriage. She wanted 
to say, as she did every night, “How were the fields? Did you pick 
today, or cut? It rained about noon.” But when she saw that his eyes 
were aimed beyond her, reluctantly she turned with him toward the 
bridge. 

“A little boy and girl fell in, around twelve; outside Makawa. They 
may be all the way down to Paia by now, the way these creeks go, 
after a big rain.” She thought she heard the water wrenching the 
green thickets from the rock trough; it was the sound of voices. “The 
third kid was scared to tell, because they'd been warned not to go 
near. 

“Who?” he asked, and she had to look at him. 

“Bobby Caravalho and your sister’s girl, Rosemary. The first grade 
got out early and they didn’t wait in the yard...” 

It was one of the few times in their two years that she managed to 
break into his eyes. She could see what he was seeing: Mrs. Fallava on 
the hospital bed with her feet elevated and ice packed around her 
pelvis so that she would not lose this one as she had the others .. . 
Then the motion of the door as Ray came from the truck pushed Glad 
away. “She’s down there,” he said, and there was no way Glad could 
keep it from being true. She followed him along the embankment 
through the wet drag of ferns and ti plants. 

The gulch was big enough, she thought, to pass for a ravine or 
canyon back home in Seattle; and farther towards the coast above 
Paia, where the soil was worse, under the blur of underbrush and 
thick shower trees lay incredible gorges: miles of waste, crowned by 
an old pineapple factory gone dead in the depression. The gulch that 
confronted them was too big for even Ray’s tall frame to shut out its 
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contents although she was following him and was small: it seemed to 
move out from under her descending feet in black, sliding frames. 

Shaken, Glad stopped against a candlenut tree at the side of the 
creek, while Ray walked over to Rita Fallava. “Tee-tee,” he said, 
using her pet name; and she half-turned toward him, away from her 
husband, rolling the weight of her eyelids back until she could see his 
elder-brother face. Then she closed her eyes again, and the two men 
held her between them. 

On any day, Glad thought, these three would have been drinking 
guava juice together at this hour; Ray would have stopped in front of 
their dry goods store in town, and they would have gone upstairs into 
the house where the younger Domanes and a few Fallavas still lived, 
and they would have taken their drinks out onto the airing porch, to 
talk about the times they used to have. On one side Glad could pic- 
ture the sun wavering along the sea horizon and, on the other, its 
slant rays breaking into freckles on the slow clouds over Haleakala’s 
dust craters. What she couldn't picture, because they had never been 
shared with her, were the thoughts that lay in between, there on the 
open airing porch. At that hour she would have been in her kitchen, 
fixing supper and trying not to remember Seattle; wondering what 
Ray had done that day, “Did you pick today, or cut?”, listening to the 
wind under the fluted metal roof of their unfinished house, and 
wondering what she had done all day; turning up the radio to drown 
out the clatter of mynah birds. 

“Today something interesting happened, Ray .. . I made chop suey, 
the way you like . . . Not, it wasn’t that, dummy! It seems there were 
three children in first grade at St. Joseph’s who were recessed early, 
at noon. One lives right in town and she should have gone home to 
eat; but the other two had lunches, so for some reason they all went 
down to the creek . . . The police had to come way across the valley 
from Wailuku; but that was hours later, by then.” 

So the day hadn't dragged. 

She opened her eyes wide to free them from her thoughts. Forgive 
me, she begged herself. She would never have told it so unfeelingly, 
as if Ray could be entertained by an accident. She was ashamed now 
even to be thinking of it that way. These were her neighbors, spend- 
ing their lives hand in hand; and this was one of the reasons for her 
not having stayed in Seattle when she went back there with the union 
delegates. 

Makawao, which wasn’t used to tourists, hadn’t known how to treat 
her except as a friend; during a forced break, when the noise ran 
down in the longshore negotiations at Hana, she had flown around 
the hole of Haleakala and, deliberately losing herself, had found a 
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sense of home above Domane’s Dry-Goods Store. Before supper of 
the second day, the family, big enough to do so, had absorbed her. 
At night the men went around the living room in their undershirts 
and bare feet—not as an insult to her, but because they accepted her 
without question. 

But they had lived a third or half of their lives with Ray before Glad 
had come: how could she make up for that in two short years? She 
was still the outsider, still malihini; the air was thick as heavy glass 
that stood between her and the grieving parents, between her and 
those who talked together in one another’s voice, in the growing 
shade of the candlenut tree. She wondered if any of them felt like by- 
standers too, but she couldn’t ask. She watched with fear irretrievable 
water tumbling through the reaches of the net; she saw the people 
staring at the creek and unconsciously bending downstream until 
they lost their balance; she knew that they would always be afraid to 
remember today, because they were here instead of on an airing 
porch with guava juice in glasses: her heart wrung with want; but 
there was nothing she could do. 

Someone asked, “Who knows they’re gonna come in the net? They 
could be halfway’n Paia now. You know?” 

“Sure.” One of the policemen, wringing wet from having slipped 
into the water, had a fat voice. “And maybe tomorrow we look in the 
irrigation ditches.” 

“Shut your face,” Fallava whispered. 

Mr. Caravalho dropped his chin. “Hey Buddha: you like figure out 
whereabody float? I show.” And he w ould have thrown himself head- 
long into the water, except that Ray snatched him by the back of his 
aloha shirt and then by the armpit, and wrestled him away, until 
they both fell rolling among the slippery palapalai. After Ray got 
up, he helped Caravalho because the latter had on good clothes: he 
had come back from his shift at the cane mill, had shaved and 
changed clothes so that the family could drive over to the weekly 
meeting of the county board; his wife had let him get all washed, 
because she thought he would feel better, before she told him. 

“Thanks,” he grunted deeply, coming to his feet. He was very 
heavy «ind liked to work day shift so that he could sweat off fat; but 
it didn't help: every hour he stuck his finger into the molasses run. 
“You food fell’, Ray; eh?” Immediately he tried to run into the water 
again and had to be held. 

Ray spoke a few words to the policemen, after which they turned 
to mount the embankment. “John!” he called back to Fallava, “take 
care a...” and he pointed at Mr. Caravalho. 

Fallava looked bothered for a second, then he nodded gratefully. 
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“If you want’'m, I'll take care. He'll be here.” Rita had already gone 
to Mrs. Caravalho and was helping the older woman sit down. 

When Glad saw that Ray was walking past her without a sign, she 
ran after him; but he seemed in so much of a hurry that, swallowing 
her resentment, she had to smile into his shoulder blades and ask, 
“Where we going, honey?” in her best secretarial voice. 

Ray waited until they reached the road before he answered. “Paia.” 
Even then his voice was quiet, only a candle-shine across his lips. 

We'll get us a boat for coming up-creek. With roots and these vines 
stuck out in the current, anything could get hooked; and all the bends. 
So we gonna come up slow; but maybe find why we're looking.” 

“I can come along,” she said. 

“You go up home now and get down some food; they're so hungry, 
they don’t know it. We'll eat Paia.” 

She pushed her breath back into her lungs, trying to divide her dis- 
appointment evenly throughout her body so that it would not absorb 
her all at once. It was coming, the hour that having him would be the 
same as not having him, and she could finally admit being wrong for 
thinking that she could be different by coming away from Seattle. 
Then she could relax; and quit. But if she had needed courage to 
come to Maui, she would need even more to go back home; and where 
would it come from? 

“You drive the truck,” Ray offered. His hand was on the police car 
before she caught him again. It shamed her to have to do it but she 
made him kiss her; and after all, after the car had driven away and 
she went back to explain to the others, all she could taste was the 
bitterness of her own mouth. 

However, the others were not ready to talk to her. Caravalho was 
rumbling in bass, low and steady, while they listened closely in order 
to divert him: “. . . we try one ‘nother on again, eh? Not pau...” 

“Pau,” Fallava muttered. 

“Not pau; begin’m again.” He held up his fingers. “Still got six; 
six, six. What he did inna Book when they kill cattle anna wife, uh 
kids, everyone complain, complain? He get'm new; okay. Gotta be 
guts, huh? Not care maybe or not. MMMmm.” He raised his eyebrows 
at Father Guitry. “Lotsa fish in the sea, man!” 

“You don’t want fish,” the priest said quietly. 

Mrs. Caravalho moaned: “I don’t want fish.” 

“Everything: pau.” Fallava had already forgotten that he was sup- 
posed to cheer up the rest. 

“Where are your other ones?” his wife asked Mrs. Caravalho. 

“Up inna house. The oldest one’s taking care.” She started naming: 
“Sebastian, Rudy, Margaret. . .” 
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“Wadda I need for?” Mr. Caravalho broke in, thrusting his face 
around in a challenge. “It’s all over, I bring home my extra ones 
around, to make up. How you like .. .” 

His wife slapped his mouth; then as his lips came apart, she placed 
the side of her fat hand between them so that he could bite her 
flesh. “I don’t know you; I don’t know you,” she moaned. 

All this time, while she heard the others, Glad had been watching 
Rita Fallava’s face die out of daylight: despite tears, the structure of 
the face itself had never surrendered. Now—perhaps it was a trick of 
light, or perhaps she thought she wasn’t seen—the mouth corners had 
broken upward in what almost resembled a smile except that the 
muscles collapsed strenuously whenever breath tore through the lips. 
Watching, Glad could feel ice form around her own waist. 

“Well I should go,” she announced, but no one seemed to hear. 

When you come too late to tragedy, Glad wondered, what can you 
do except leave again? What could she do for the little girl or these 
women? Or for the girl and woman who were herself? She was in her 
middle thirties—some would say “only”; but to her it was the coming 
on of night. Because he had asked her when she needed to be asked, 
she had married Ray. She had almost never understood her own 
brothers, or the several business men she had worked for: why should 
a Seattle official be called on to negotiate an island strike?—but if a 
woman had a husband, surely just by the act of owning him, she 
would know ... She wanted to know a man; and when she found that 
one might let himself be lived with and known and, here in a strange 
land, might even be worth the knowing, she allowed her excitement 
to pass for love, expecting that there would be other kinds of love 
which they could discover together. But she found she had to share 
Ray with his people and his labor, and even with himself. When she 
tried to tighten her hold, she could not. Next year? The year after? 
They could not afford a child. 

“T'll go now,” she had to say again. She climbed away from them 
as if she had never spoken. 

As she drove the mile of hard red road to the house that Ray Do- 
mane was building, she tried to pretend she was someone else. Some- 
one with a stretching young body like Mug Pereira’s, that rustled 
aloud with the sound of cornfield growth on a still hot night. But the 
truck lights swung up into the muddy driveway catching, before they 
went off, the plain one-storey house pressed horizontal between the 
squat rising of stilts and the corrugated metal rain-roof. How many 
weekends had she and Ray worked out here? And the fieldmice and 
spiders still couldn't tell the house from the open fields. The land 
itself, even though it had been plowed once, was almost as wild as 
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the dead vineyards across the way: Ray had been forced to sell his 
four cows in order to buy lumber and furnishings for the house; now 
the grasses ripened and rotted and blew away with nothing to stop 
them except the horse that Ray still kept, and, sometimes, beef cattle 
from the neighbors. 

Glad turned off the truck lights, pleased with the darkness. Kona 
winds had blown more rain clouds across the stars; inside they blew, 
too, noisily under the roof of the house, so that she could talk to her- 
self and not be heard. After lighting the kerosene burners, she went 
about collecting dishes she had already prepared that afternoon for 
Ray, and extra food stored in the refrigerator. 

“Put on more rice,” she told herself; “we can place it all together 
and stretch the chop suey. And there’s some butterfish here, I was 
keeping for the weekend. That'll help make things go around.” 

All the relatives gave to one another, but the Ray Domanes had so 
little to begin with that each sharing meant a sacrifice, and Ray who 
was too proud to accept more than he gave, was generous to the point 
where Glad and he couldn't afford—other things. Worst of all, she 
wasn't even sure that Ray regretted it. His silence came in different 
shapes, and she had to guess what each one meant. It took courage 
to cry, and she was tired. 

Light on the dark window panes made every glass a mirror which 
she tried to avoid by walking faster and faster around the room. She 
had never looked like Mug Pereira; Mug was lively and would marry 
young and Glad wished that she could wish her well. But there had 
been a time, when she had first gone home and told her friends about 
Hawaii; then the whole adventure of her trip unfurled in their eyes; 
besides, the people of Makawao shared her religion, she realized, and 
that was important. In every mirror she suddenly ,burst into flower, 
into flame. She had taken her savings and gone back, to clerk, cook, 
and wait—until Ray Domane, rising in an uproar of jealousy to the 
challenge of this outsider, had married her and taken her out of Ma- 
kawao town: she had never seen him that excited, since. 

Her letters home had changed only gradually. Domane’s friends 
accepted her so easily that she didn’t seem to mean anything to them 
—as far as she could tell. There was no sign that her coming made 
any difference. As she compared herself with things she had read, 
things people had promised her, she felt deceived and ordinary again, 
and vulnerable. She stopped brushing her hair and using lipstick; 
wished she had the nerve to do something to get herself criticized, at 
least. The winds continued to blow against her skin, and she grew no 
younger. It was up to her to make her own family, but she couldn't; 
here with a husband and many, many friends, she was lonelier than 
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ever. She had hoarded her life all through youth as if it were precious, 
protected something called womanhood, only to see it grow barren 
at last, here and now; and now; and now .. 

She drove back quickly to the side of the creek, afraid to be any 
longer in the house she had helped build. 

While they were eating, the assembled neighbors decided what 
should be done for the night. Somebody had to stay at the bridge 
where the net was strung, all night if necessary; but as she watched 
the other faces in the moving light of the koa fire they had built, Glad 
felt how waiting here for news of death had already worn them out. 
And perhaps because she could not see her own face, she offered to 
stand the first watch. 

They protested. Still, the more their voices said that they had al- 
ready eaten her food; that the night was no place for a woman alone; 
that it might rain again before morning, and as it was she weighed 
only a hundred pounds and might get pneumonia: the more she felt 
that they did not want her help because she couldn't get over being a 
Mainlander, and the more alarmed she became that they would admit 
this reason of theirs if she did not silence them. Her voice panicked as 
she explained over and over: Father Guitry had to get up to say mass 
next morning; the other men had to rest in order to stand the long 
day ahead in the pineapple fields and cane mills; the women had 
children of their own to take care of; and as for the Fallavas and 
Caravalhos... 

Letting her throat slacken helplessly, “I’m the only one who has 
nothing else to do,” she told them. 

So it was decided to let Glad keep vigil until midnight; if by then 
the boat from Paia hadn’t worked its way upstream, she was to walk 
to the Domane house and wake one of the Caravalhos or Fallavas. 

“Our side door is open,” Glad explained; “there’s nothing worth 
stealing inside, anyway. Just go in and we have two beds—one’s a cot 
for guests; and you can sleep until 1 come. You might as well sleep.” 

“The two men can sleep together,” Mrs. Caravalho said, carrying 
her words out slowly after emptying them first of feeling. “And the 
two of us women.” 

“Here,” Rita Fallava handed Glad the blanket from the seat of the 
truck. “At least you have this.” Then the Caravalhos and Fallavas 
drove away in Ray’ s truck, with all the dishes carefully boxed in the 
rear and Mr. Caravalho brooding over them. 

Waving them all away, she watched the last of the cars join the 
darkness. Her too-small voice began to talk to her, then failed. Glad 
wrapped the upper part of her body in the blanket and under the 
moonless stars lay down within reach of the fire, so that a seam of heat 
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gently stitched her pupils almost shut. At times like this, during the 
long day while she sat a! one over lunch or pretended to listen to the 
radio, she had to be careful: she had come too far to go back; yet 
her homing mind flashed, again and again, to Puget Sound, to the 
house with junipers on the lawn, to the overlong office on the water- 
front. There was nothing special about her family except that it was 
hers; or had been. It would be hard to go back in person. Sometimes, 
as it appeared in memory, her father seemed tired of finding her at 
the supper table; the streets downtown all looked alike except that 
some were steeper than others; and the festive gulls out on the Sound 
proved to be scavenging sewage, after all; but that happened only if 
she felt depressed and remembered too closely. Perhaps if she had 
stayed in Seattle, just one more year, she would have met someone; 
it would have been easier. Did a person have to be surrounded this 
way, by death and the dying? Everywhere; everywhere. But she had 
come too far. 

She slept. 

She awoke, her eyes crusted shut, and she thought she had better 
not sleep again because she must have been thinking of home. As she 
awoke farther, she became annoyed because she remembered that 
she had no wrist watch and no way of knowing what part of her vigil 
had passed; and she thought how ridiculous her being here was, 
anyway. Then as she was fully awake and shivering, she felt the wind 
inside her stirring with the exact rush of creekwater; and as the sound 
went through her, Glad felt the rawness of her throat and remem- 
bered she had been crooning in her sleep, and she knew why she was 
here: in case her children came down through the weeds and vine- 
roots, came down in darkness in the flow of night silence and waited 
at the curving of the net to be claimed, she had to be there; she had 
known this hours ago; and Glad wept again because she was tired 
and her imagination would not let her alone. Then she lay on more 
bits of wood and fell asleep in her arms. 

When she awoke much later, she felt rested. Perhaps the others 
would resent the fact that she had not come for them, but she did not 
care. During sleep, her hate had become simplified and accurate: 
there was no need for anything extra this morning, it was enough for 
her to be herself, there was a certain pleasure in being apart and just 
awake. Having tried and been tried, she no longer cared for anything. 
It was herself she had to live with, all her life, her own inhabitant. 

Dew shone like frost on the cold curves of ground; even as she 
watched, with no sense of passing time, the moon came over Halea- 
kala, only to fade in midair as the sky below turned firegold and 
white, pure white. The mynah birds w ould soon be walking around, 
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whistling at insects. On an island inside an island inside. The remains 
of the fire lay very peacefully before Glad’s hands; even the gray 
ashes had stopped breathing. Closing her eyes again, she let the sun- 
light come up across her forehead. 

When she heard the change in the flow of the creek, water steadily 
broken, she did not look up at once. Sound scraped against sound. She 
opened her eyes only when she knew they would be before her and 
she was even prepared for their haggard eyes, the trickle of light from 
their swollen faces. The two officers walked in circles to keep warm 
and to stretch their cramped legs. Ray stood chewing on a candy bar 
while he crumpled the wrapper noisily. Glad decided that she had 
nothing to say to him. 

“Bring back some breakfast,” one of the officers said, holding out a 
ring of keys. “I'll stay now.” Then as he seemed to remember that 
their car had been left in Paia, he closed his hand over the keys again. 
“He can go with you?” he asked Ray. 

For an instant Glad thought that Ray would want himself and her 
to remain on watch at the bridge. There was a packed hardness about 
his cheeks this morning as if he wanted to punish someone. Fine: they 
would have a chance to settle it between themselves. But he said 
only, “Let's go,” and the three of them walked up through the cold 
wet bushes onto the road. For the time being, somehow he sucked all 
color from his eyes, leaving only the thin onionskin surface for her to 
watch. 

But they did not have to look at one another. The telephone wires, 
where their eyes rested, were pale green necklaces strung with puff- 
balls of fungus, but there was no reason to care. It was morning. They 
pushed their feet ahead, sometimes losing balance and sleepily knock- 
ing into one another. There were holes in the road where sheet rain 
and cars had gouged out the rocks; in election year perhaps the pris- 
oners would come off their farm and resurface these back roads. 
Otherwise the school children would do it, bit by bit, during recess: 
they could bring rocks from the creek bed. 

“You got a solid piece a house there,” the officer said as they 
reached the Domane property. He jingled some small change in his 
pockets. “Wanna sell?” 

Ray walked slowly over to the side of the house and pulled a tarp 
off the leather saddle left there. “You go inside’n eat; I might fall 
asleep and feel worse in an hour.” Slinging the old black horse- 
blanket over one shoulder, he rested the saddle on it, holding high up 
on the pommel. The face that turned toward the pasture beyond the 
house was planed hard; and because it was, Glad followed. She de- 
cided she ought to speak to him after all; for the last time; now that 
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she had the courage, she wanted to tell him what she had discovered: 
her own skin was her perimeter; they would have to separate. She had 
spent so much time finding out how he had caused all this, when it 
didn’t even matter; calmly, she hoped, she could tell him it was over. 
Finally he would hit her, for the first time, and then they would both 
be sure. 

Their feet jolted roughly against the damp broken ground which 
had been plowed unevenly, and then left that way. Twisted pili grass 
made scratching sounds on their shoes. But they walked on, single 
file, without words although Ray grunted now and then when the 
heaviness of the saddle made him slip. A line of cypress and mango 
trees delayed them; after that there was a wire-wood fence which Ray 
opened without Glad’s help and where he left the saddle and blanket. 
Immediately the pitch of the land fell sharply into a gulch. Still, Ray 
walked down and across the weatherworn land in a way that showed 
he owned it, letting his weight settle whichever way the ground 
turned. 

Where a narrow trickle of spring water moved from hill to hill, they 
had to cross wet rocks by holding on to the branches of tangled guava 
trees. On the far side there were more trees, most of them only head 
high because they were young; and as Glad followed Ray through 
them, ducking her face to miss the backlashes, suddenly they both 
had to stop because directly ahead, legs locked in sleep, stood Ray’s 
last horse. But as they moved again, the big startled eyes came open 
and the horse leaped sideways, almost falling, then raced for one of 
the ridges at the rim of the gulch. 

Ray let him go. He had broken this horse himself and ridden it 
twice on boar hunts inside Haleakala; but that had been months ago, 
before his marriage, so that Glad knew about it only from hearsay. 
Now the horse had the run of all the pasture-land and, if Ray didn’t 
ride him at least once a month, he would forget what a saddle was. 
It was hopeless, however, to try to catch him on foot. 

The horse ran fifty feet, stopped and perked his ears; he waited 
until Ray walked near, then clattered off again, circling through the 
brush and grass. Whenever Ray moved, the animal would shy away 
with a great, cunning show of humor. 

Stand still! Glad thought, losing her temper. “Why don’t you sell 
him?” she burst out at Ray. “Get it over with!” The grass crackled 
under her kicking feet. 

“Stay behind,” her husband yelled back; “over in there with your 
arms out.” Pulling at the he ads of g grass, he pretended to ignore the 
horse until they had him between them at the bottom of a ridge above 
which ran the boundary fence. Slowly Ray moved forward and up, 
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saying only, “Boy; come, boy!” over and over, very softly because the 
horse had no name; and Glad found herself moving around to the 
flank, in order to block off escape into the pasture. Her hands 
clenched. The horse backed away before them, hesitantly, not fooled 
by their game but unable to keep them both in his range of vision; 
he whinnied, in doubt now, no longer in derision. Then he turned and 
walked, just out of reach, up onto the narrowing corridor between the 
barbed wire and the gouged-out side of the gulch. Without a word 
Ray passed behind his wife and, making every movement a caution, 
slipped between the wire strands of fence; indifferently, on the other 
side he sauntered through the adjoining field, paying attention only 
to the lightening sky until he was in front of the horse; then he re- 
crossed the fence and slow ly approached the animal's head. 

Glad’s lips broke apart as she watched. Ray was beginning to take 
off his belt; in anger, because there was nothing else to do, he would 
slash the horse across the eyes: she was sure that they had come for 
this. Calmly she picked up a length of broken limb and came forward: 
this much they could share, their hatred; at the edge of her sight, the 
sky flashed from side to side. The unnamed horse had rocked back 
a little, shifting his weight onto rear haunches, tense and ready to 
leap: his vision rolled from the belt in Ray’s hands to the barb wire, 
and over and down to the sharp guave branches immediately below. 
Waiting, he blew a skim of foam from his mouth. 

Glad saw at the last moment that if Ray beat him across the eyes, 
he might kick back at her or stumble rearward over her body: all 
right; may be Ray could see that, too, and wanted it to happen. She 
held the slim branch in front of her like a goad, knowing now it was 
herself she hated—had hated, all her days. 

The horse, trapped, shrunk sideways, crumbling ground and grass 
down the wall of the gulch. Ray stretched his hands out, one shadow- 
ing the cleft of the horse’s skull, the other lifting the buckle of the 
belt up, up, and quickly down but without force; one hand resting on 
the horse’s forelock just to steady him, then the hands joining the 
ends of the belt around the neck of the horse and buckling them to 
make a halter. The neck shivered; there was an active pause. Ray led 
the horse forward a few steps, to put him at ease, and there they 
waited. 

Glad let the branch fall, afraid even to throw it aside, afraid of any 
quick movement. She wanted to cry; to put her trapped face against 
the haunch of the horse and cry with her mouth open, aloud, accus- 
ing, until she could come undone once and for all. She wanted to be 
weak for five minutes; that much surely could be spared. But in the 
far, total-reaching silence she caught herself breathing; and she saw 
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that there was no need to make a sign. Ray, her husband who had no 
child either, had been watching; she saw him glance back. Without 
her knowing that it happened, her mouth became balanced the way 
that his was; even under the long fan of eyelids, her eyes opened; her 
chin composed. Finally he turned, but not away; and as the wide- 
spread of morning touched their feet, carefully they descended the 
green ruins of the undercut hillside, moving in quiet possession, now 
together, now apart. 


Father of the Man 


By RICHARD FOSTER 


I can still remember when Spain lay just across 
the familiar lake, and something more 

than a stone’s throw was China from the door, 
and over the hill at the back in moss 


huts, Lapps lit their festivals with the oil 
of the amiable seal. It was believed, 

though no-one looked to be sure, that beyond the leaved 
reaches of the wood on a similar soil 


quaint peoples did the innocent things 
appropriate to them. Mileages then 

were indefinite, but miracles clear, as when 
in the sun a hawk’s heroic wings 


shot him swiftly to disappearance, that 
was Elysium, and bright roads 

crossing left and right would carry loads 
of riches out of Egypt. There sat 


in a quiet garden also, perhaps in the green 
valley away from home, the one 
grown man of the world, Jesus, son 
of God, and around him could be seen 


crowds of children, yellow and brown and white, 
who came from places east and west 
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to bring him flowers or simply to be blessed. 
I cannot explain how gradually night 


settled around. But the garden became lost, 
and one could no longer easily get 

there, for mysterious foes with secret yet 
exact knives waited for lost 


strangers. The darkening countries have become 
terrors at precisely known 

distances from me, and I am grown 
blind and afraid. God knows, for some 


it is more than conspicuous flesh can bear to run 
always thus in the bead of His hate 

through the thick and hazardous dark. Oh I grow late 
slaying my brother, slaying His son! 


Horace: Lyrics, I, xxiii. 


You shy from me, Chloe, like a fawn 
seeking on pathless hills its frightened 
mother, scared silly 
by breezes and the big woods. 


For if spring’s advances make the light 
leaves tremble, if green lizards stir 
the bramble-bushes, its heart 
knocks and its knees quiver. 


Now really, I’m no ferocious tiger 
or Moroccan lion, chasing, mauling: 
stop trailing mama now, 
you're ready for a man. 


Translated by Joseph P. Clancy 
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The Ark 
of Silence 


By W. S. MERWIN 





Without being dead, they haunt us. 

THEY ARE OTHER than ourselves, and so they haunt us. At least we 
think they are other than ourselves. It seems they are removed from 
us. But we do not understand either their presence, or Our Own, or 
what is between us. We think that if we could understand, it would 
be different; we would be different. Only, we do not know where to 
begin to try to understand. And they stand all around us, dumb, and 
are themselves, and the same. When they look at us, we feel they ex- 
pect something. But they are not waiting. It has always been that 
way. 

Dumb. There is nothing we can say to them that they will under- 
stand. Although they respond to us. Sometimes they will be tame 
and follow us, sometimes they will follow us out of other hungers, 
sometimes they will come nearer if we call them, sometimes they will 
even learn names that we make for them, and answer with a sound of 
their own. But it is not the same when it is spoken and when it is 
heard. Between one and the other it turns into something different. 

They can see things only one way. They can sense our failures 
before we can. Yet they do not seem to be aware that we cannot 
understand. 

If we knew why they haunt us we think it would be different. We 
would be different. It must be partly because we are dumb, because 
they are dumb. As the dead haunt us partly because there seems to be 
something we want to say to them but we cannot find words for it, 
and they cannot seem to understand. Maybe the dead go on for a long 
time trying to talk to us and we are not even aware of it. Maybe that 
is why we sense that there is nameless misery somewhere in death. 

Only, these are anything but dead. They are nearer to both begin- 
ning and end than we are. They do not know what it is to be far from 
either. They do not know that either is there until it is there. But both 
are always there. They do not pass between one and the other. They 
are between one and the other. They are always both. Then, not hav- 
ing known, they forget. 
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After Cormorants 

In back of the church there is a little square with benches around 
the sides, and in the evening when the dusk has really settled, all the 
old women can be seen sitting on the bench along one side, and all the 
old men on the bench along the other. Even the ones with bony hands 
and skinny faces have stomachs that sag between their knees. But 
their shapes are concealed by the looseness of their clothes, which 
hang limp and seem empty if the wind touches them. The women 
have been in mourning for most of their lives, and the men wear 
black for other old reasons. As the night falls you can hardly see 
them. 

Up on the roofs of the chicken sheds and pig pens, wired away so 
that nothing can get at them, the figs are drying in the darkness. 

Sometimes you forget that the old people are still there. They can 
not see the stars, but they can still taste what they ate years ago when 
they had their teeth. 

Later you hear noises that seem too near, and the only way you can 
tell whether it is their voices, or a breeze striring the dry leaves on the 
hillside, is that the dry leaves sound like the sea a long way below. 


After Sow 

The coats are one thing, when you come upon them unexpectedly, 
just hanging up by themselves. Everybody knows about those. 

But on those mornings when you come awake slowly, wondering 
where you are, and unable to focus your eyes or even decide whether 
or not you are awake, there are the shoes too. Burrowed as far as they 
can get into the lightless corners that lead away to nowhere; with 
their noses buried under each other, a secret taste in their sleeping 
mouths, and their butts in the air. 

You can’t turn and find your way back the way you came, because 
it is not there any more. And if you really don’t know where you are, 


nobody does. 


After Spider 

You can do it yourself. 

For example, in the early morning, especially at this time of year, 
there is thick white mist, knee-deep, in all the little hollows. And 
walking along, facing toward the west, you will find yourself con- 
fronted with your shadow flung out ahead of you on the mist, magni- 
fied, and full of unforeseen motions. Long rays of light and shadow 
play outward from its head. You even forget that you are there to ask 
what it means. 

You should never get used to safety or let it become a habit that 
you cannot do without. Never lose sight of the possibility that there 
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may be no such thing. At the same time always assume that you are 
safe, as though the arms were everywhere that would hold you up. 


On the page after Leviathan 

However fast you turn out the new maps, St. Brendan’s Islands will 
appear in a different place every time. 

It is not because they are name .d for a saint that the islands are not 
there. There are many islands, lying quiet and with people living on 
them and publishing newspapers, and it makes no difference. St. 
Brendan’s Islands are not there, and so there can be no good or 
tenable reason for their disappearance. It was not a name that swal- 
lowed up Atlantis, though some would have it so. 


After Blue Cockerel 

I know a fat old man, a retired sailor, who lives on a back street 
in a village on the French side of the Pyrenees, and in that obscurity 
practices an experiment which has been, for him, a life-long passion. 

He professes that there is nothing which song cannot accomplish. 
He is convinced that birds are infinitely capable creatures, with 
hidden talents greatly in excess of any they have yet revealed. He is 
sure that, given enough time and the proper conditions, by a combi- 
nation of breeding, training, and exhortation, he will be able to pro- 
duce birds whose singing will wake the dead. 

The birds, he tells me, come from everywhere, ignorant and un- 
tutored, and are caught as they fly over the Pyrenees. Some even 
come themselves into his basement, from his garden, whether because 
they have been chased by the cat, who cannot enter there, or because 
the presence of the other birds attracts them, or because it is winter 
and they are starving and half frozen. He always saves these and 
prizes them particularly for their intelligence. All the birds are put 
into cages where, he says, they sing as never before, and also live 
much longer, which is fortunate for his plan. 

This always led us to long discussions about whether there is any 
singing to which the dead are sensible. He is sure that there might 
be, which is all he needs in order to continue with his experiment. 
He admits that he does not know whether it is a question of volume 
or of tone or of composition or of something quite different. But he is 
sure that it is only a question of time. He does not spare himself. He 
says nothing must be spared. More birds, always more birds, are what 
he needs. If only he could have all the birds in the world, he is sure 
his goal would be in sight. He realizes that this is out of the question, 
but his faith never wavers. While there is life, he keeps saying, there 
is hope. 
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After Two Horses 

It is not to be supposed that these creatures are hallucinations. The 
garden that they are grazing in is seventy yards long and some 
twenty-three wide, not perfectly rectangular, in fact extremely ir- 
regular on the west side, where it falls away steeply among olive trees. 
Though it is overgrown now, and the house to which it belonged has 
fallen vacant, it used to be kept up with great care, I am told, by one 
regular gardener and sometimes his son, and was one of the beauty 
spots of the locality. Many kinds of fruit still ripen every year on its 
trees, though of poor quality, some of them, for want of tending, and 
they fall unnoticed to the ground. 

Some children used to come in sometimes, on sunny afternoons, 
and play in the pool of lush grass down at the far end, where the light 
is cool but restless and wavering. I would watch them laughing and 
running like the light, back and forth at the foot of the wall that is 
carved with great palm fans and shells and corn stalks. The noise of 
their games and the sound of their laughing never carried all the way 
down the garden: I could watch them but I never heard them. They 
did no harm. But if I approached them they would run out through 
the gate. 

One day I expected to see them, and I looked down the garden 
and saw the horses there instead. I had never seen them before. They 
have not gone away. The children have never come back. But these 
are handsome creatures and I trust they will never go. After all, I 
cannot remember hearing any sound that the children made. I would 
sooner believe that they were hallucinations, than that these are. 


After Hydra 

Unable to hear, it never answered the summons to come in pairs 
into the Ark, but stayed quietly in one piece and never noticed. Until 
the drowned from elsewhere, who had no excuses, began to pollute 
and thicken the water. Then it was filled with regret, for which it 
could discover no origin and no end, and so urgently that it began to 
tear itself apart into pairs, just as everyone had who had listened and 
gone in the vessel. But it was too late, and it only increased its con- 
dition. It never found anything else that it could do, nevertheless, and 
it performs the same restless unreflecting division still, but now ab- 
sently, and, as it were, idly. 


After Toro 

I came around a corner and saw a shiny metal rack, with sharp 
hooks on it and cuts of raw meat hanging from the hooks, the whole 
thing swinging back and forth in a very festive way. It was not a 
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butcher shop. You will not believe me when I tell you that it was a 
musical instrument, but let me explain. 

Every vibration makes a sound, if only the ear can hear it. The 
people here can hear all kinds of things. You cannot wave your hand 
without the vibration being heard distinctly, so that everybody turns 
around as though you had shouted. And one of the commonest kinds 
of popular music is made by these racks of meat swinging back and 
forth. I would have thought it must be terribly noisy, but of course 
they have never known anything else. 


After Mouse 

I hate being wakened at night by the sound of my own teeth 
grinding, as sometimes happens. It sounds like a foot grating on the 
slate floor in the next room, and I would like to be able to blame the 
person, but there is nobody in there. 


After Camel 

Do you remember that little lake, with the thick woods at one end, 
just in back of the hill, that we used to walk to? I can’t remember 
whether I told you that there was a girl of about seventeen drowned 
there earlier this summer. Fully clothed, but they're positive it wasn’t 
suicide. Just an accident which they can't really explain. She was on 
her way home from somewhere, alone. You remember how there’s 


never anybody out there on week-days. Nobody was anywhere near 
when she drowned. 

What made me mention it is that I walked over there Sunday 
afternoon. I can’t remember us ever going there on Sundays, because 
it’s not so quiet then. There were a lot of people, some of them in 
swimming in the corner near the big flat rock. A couple of dozen cars 
were parked in the lane; people who'd driven out from town. Chil- 
dren were sailing boats, there are more ducks this year than ever 
before, somebody had even brought a canoe. There was everything 
on the water. As it got later, everything began to take on that amber 
blur that you described once; the green of the water kept getting 
deeper under the lengthening light, and the swimmers, the splashes, 
everything, seemed to move very slowly, as though they weren't in air 
at all, or as though I wasn’t awake. The sounds were like that, too: 
they seemed to come very slowly, from very far away. Like when 
you have a fever, or are half asleep. It seemed as though I wasn't 
hearing them, but remembering them. 

I can't tell whether it was the time of year, and that precise length 
of light, or what, but the glare of the sinking day gradually spread 
on the lake until I couldn’t see the water at all. Only the light, with 
the top of a child’s sailboat moving in it here and there, very shadowy, 
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just the shadow of the sail, with no boat under it, moving in the light. 

I couldn't see anything else. I forgot all the sounds. I might have 
been anywhere. I was sure, for a minute, that I was standing at the 
edge of ‘the lake where we spent our summers when I was a child. 
I was standing in front of every lake I had ever seen. And probably 
in front of many that I have never seen. How could I be sure which 
was the one that girl had drowned in? 


After Pigeon 

Its utterance is considered soothing by many, and is so familiar and 
low that it is often not noted even when continuous and near at hand, 
so that it need disturb no one. 

In shape, its resemblance to the fierce dove is such that in some 
lights the casual or ignorant eye cannot tell one from the other. But 
the birds are never deceived. Both have one habit which the studious 
have never remarked: they prefer to practice flying for long periods 
over water, and returning with nothing in their mouths. 


After Dog 

Month after month we dug deeper, taking the greatest pains imagi- 
nable. We never lost hope, we did in fact learn a great deal, we found 
signs and felt we were geting nearer all the time, but everywhere we 
dug, something had been before us. 


After Snail 
We never lost sight of the trail for a moment, only of what we 
wanted it to lead us to. 


After Toad 

Please do not make excuses. Where you have magic you are 
bound to have hocus-pocus camping nearby, but they are not the 
same, and I am addicted, ] know, to both. 

I am all for some kinds of equality. But the equality of death 
appalls me. When these good people were alive they were individuals 
in spite of their apologies. They had their sins to tell them apart. 
But now when you read their obituaries you see they are all the 
same. The different names and accomplishments refer to no one. 


After White Goat, White Ram 
There are those who are not looking for peace because it never 
dawned on them that they had it to lose. 


After Leopard 
Take a tame kitten of either sex, and record its most diminutive 
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voice on a machine, then play the record very slowly. After all we 
have taught it, as you will see, the machine has never relinquished 
the jungle. 

Remark how time magnifies behind and before us, as though we 
were a lens. Which is why the outlines are more blurred, though more 
huge, the farther they are away from us. 


After Bear 

At first there was just that deep light, blunt but harsh, swaying all 
around. It was too sudden, and there was no reason for it; how was I 
to have known? But it was not new; it was as though something had 
been taken away everywhere, and distance had been put in its place; 
it seemed cold. As a fish, I would have been content, but as it was 
it was more painful than anything. 

I could not even tell whether my eyes were open or closed, and I 
could not remember anything, but never had anything like this hap- 
pened. I could not go anywhere. The light was all turned toward me, 
but without warmth, and I could not touch it. 

I heard a sound then. How long had it been there before I came to 
hear it? Maybe since the beginning. I have never been clear about 
whether it was crying or laughing or both. It was struggling. It 
seemed to drift closer, until I knew it was where I was. It was what 
I was. It was me. 


I still did not know why, but when I knew that it made everything 
happen. I would never have known that it could be like that. First 
of all, the light fell apart from the water and was another thing. And 
I could see that it was good. 


At the end of the bestiary 

I have wronged them. It was impossible not to. They are not as 
I have said. Whatever I said, they are still different. They are not to 
be caught in words, they are always somewhere else, everywhere 
else. They do not need names. They can find their way without them. 
They can arrive without them. They are there without them. 

But without names we are lost. We need to be able to say what it 
is to be dumb. And from the beginning we give them names because 
we need to. 

As we have always wronged them, because we need to. We run 
from them because we must. We watch them because we must, call 
to them and keep them because we must. We distort them, tell lies 
about them, enslave, torture, destroy, devour them because we must, 
and still we do not understand. We make symbols of everything we 
can see, to explain to ourselves what we cannot see. But they repre- 
sent only themselves. They survive everything that we believe about 
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them. They are miraculous, just as we are. They are not even difficult, 
only different from what we understand. 

So that when we have named them they are still different, the 
same as they always were. And we can never make words that will say 
what they tell us. They are all around us reminding us of what we 
need and cannot accomplish. We kill them instead of killing our- 
selves. And they haunt us. 

Maybe everything that we cannot understand and cannot speak to 
is ourselves. Our delight and our shame and our necessity. They make 
us wonder. When we wonder and have no words we seem closer to 
them, and yet farther away. Because they know all that they need to 
know. 

But in the end, we say, they are not ourselves. They are everywhere. 
The world turns through their breath. You can hear them in your 
sleep. The night is full of their eyes. 

They never ask why. 
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This Various World and Other Poems by Robert Wallace. 


POETS OF TODAY 


BY DONALD HALL 


I think it was Howard Nemerov who, a number of years ago, titled a 
review, “The Careful Poets and the Reckless Ones.” At the time I ap- 
preciated the arch “Ones,” but the split could only mean, “The Good Poets 
and the Awful Ones” to me. How could anybody be reckless? Poetry was 
a matter of reckoning, I felt, and so did most of my friends who were to be 
publishing in the next years. Four years ago, in an article I no longer care 
for, I tried to name a postwar “school of elegance.” The word cuts two 
ways, and I have lived to regret it, but what I was trying to name at least 
existed. Since that time, increasing numbers of poets have begun to pub- 
lish who seem to have gone to the same school. I admire Richard Wilbur 
greatly, but we are not all Richard Wilbur, though a lot of us have thought 
we were. When I read the poems published in the quarterlies now, I often 
think back to Nemerov’s Dichotomy, and I think of a bad way of being 
careful. 

I had better make two things clear. In the first place, I am aware that I 
have committed the sins I will condemn; it gives me true expertise. In 
the second place, I am not riding on any bandwagon organized by our 
noisy elders. Middle-aged poet-critics generally lose all contact with what 
is going on, and have no ability to judge; yet they are the judges, the edi- 
tors, and the book-reviewers. The slogans of silence, of corn-belt meta- 
physicals, of academic or suburban poetry, of gray-flannel zoots, unite in 
one bucket of swill. The ones who shout the loudest never wrote a decent 
line even when they were young, and I suspect that this is what the shout- 
ing is really about. 

What I am going to call careful is a fault, and it is a fault of the poem's 
tone, not a function of the care taken in its composition. I am not deriding 
the well-made poem, though by analogy with the well-made play one can 
use the phrase to mean a poem built to a critical recipe. Carefulness has 
nothing necessarily to do with metrics or intellectual construction, certainly 
not with the poet’s behavior. Good poetry is being written which is cer- 
tainly careful in that it is skilled and precise, with never a word out of 
place, by such different poets as Edgar Bowers, Louis Simpson and Robert 
Bly. The bad way of being careful occurs when the poem seems reflexive: 
every poem its own audience, and all the handsome poems preening for 
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their hand mirrors, combing their blonde hair, polishing their front teeth. 
This is the idea-for-a-poem poem, in which you never feel the impetus or 
idea controlling the poem, but the creative writer fulfilling his gimmick. 
The tone is so careful that it protects the poem from singleness of state- 
ment. Motive and emotion are not coherent because a formal irony says, 
“Of course the poem does not exactly mean anything; Yeats’ voices, as you 
know, came to give him metaphors for poetry.” I am not invoking the 
artist’s insincerity, for I can never know it, and it is irrelevant. But one of 
the ways I may express my own feeling is to personify the poem and its 
apparent attitude toward its subject. Vanity or self-love is the source of the 
doubleness in these poems-as-people, the doubleness which prevents the 
simultaneity of motive and emotion; self-love is excused by irony, and self- 
love protects itself from involvement with what might injure the self. 

Life is hard and there are always things to protect, and there is much 
reflexive poetry that I will love for its beauty and charm though its morals 
are nasty. Yet-—though Nemerov used recklessness to praise Randall Jar- 
rell and I have not transformed that much—the prevalence of what I (not 
Nemerov) mean by the careful has given me a tasce for the reckless. The 
gesture of Theodore Holmes’s poetry, beyond the value of the poems them- 
selves, derives importance from the fashion it negates; the fashion of the 
day is fright of the cliché, not use of it. 

Holmes’s poetry is without influence, or perhaps I should say without 
literary influence, for in its rhythm and choice of language it is profoundly 
influenced by American speech. He has been compared by John Hall 
Wheelock and Louise Bogan to Walt Whitman, which is like comparing 
Princess Margaret to a jockey because they are both wearing red silk. Walt 
Whitman and Theodore Holmes wrote long lines. Theodore Holmes is not 
a rhetorician, uses none of the devices of syntax or development character- 
istic of Whitman, nor is his endeavor the modeling of a public statue of 
himself. To find a literary parallel for Holmes, I think that you can profit- 
ably see him as a pastoral and meditative poet, whose verse would once 
have been blank. It has that feeling of relative looseness, directness of 
speech, and singleness of motive. As it is, he writes in a line often from 
fifteen to twenty syllables long. His enjambement is seldom violent and 
his caesuras do not seem programmatic. The verse is prosy, to be sure. It 
has the virtues of prose, the virtues for which poets have so often turned to 
prose: not the art side of things but the truth side of things; Holmes’s long 
flat lines say “I am sincere” without self-love and convincingly. I am aware 
that this is art! 

But his recklessness, if I can call it that, is not only metrical, and the long, 
loose lines are suited to his characteristic construction of lengthy, explained 
analogy. The short similes are apt to be unplehs&nt (“Dear God, let it rain 
upon the earth of my soul,” begins a poem which ends happily) but their 
very openness to criticism, like his consistent use of cliché, becomes a part 
of the tone which convinces us. Sometimes I want to call him the Dreiser 
of poetry, the elephant danseuse, but then a passage of grace and delicacy 
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gives me the lie. He is no primitive. What is he? The poems are unpredict- 
able, but even when you don’t like a word it is the only word you could 
imagine in that place in that line. Read “A Christmas Card,” “A Farmer’s 
Getting Up,” “The Hill” and most of the other poems here and decide for 
yourself what quality makes this verse distinctive. He is not a poet from 
whom one can quote single lines, and I feel more likely to interest readers 
by praise than by brief quotation, but if I do not quote something I will 
sound like a music critic. Here is one of the shorter poems, to illustrate 
some of the claims I have been making. 


THE COUPLE 


From upstairs, she can hear her husband moving about below 

Like the ghost of the builder of the house— 

At his last chores before coming up to bed for the night: locking the front 
door, 

Trying the back, taking the milk and cracker that will see him through till 
morning; 

While she, by the light of her bedside lamp, prepares the home for which 
the house was built. 

Her dress thrown like a nightgown over the back of a nearby chair, 

She sits on the edge of the bed undoing the garters from her stockings; 

That unveil her legs from their thin translucencies like two shy wishes 

That at last make a clean breast of themselves; she slides from the other 
pieces 

As an animal leaves his den after a long Winter’s hibernation. 

Naked, she puts out the light on the destroyed civilization of her clothing, 

And feeling the bloom of the late Spring night on her flesh, 


Goes to the window and looks down upon the earth as one woman to 


another: 

There in the dark, and the light shed by the slightly ajar door of the moon, 

She recognizes the half sunk well shaft in the backyard of the house next- 
door; 

Across the field she sees the darker hollow of the excavation men have 
made 

In which to lay the foundation of the town’s first apartment house—a dark- 
ness at night 

Like the bed of burnt coals in which children have cooked potatoes during 
the day; 

And on the hillside are the depths of the quarry which she knows is there 
but cannot see, 

Out of which the foundations of all the houses in town have been built; 

As if the walls that rise from its watery bottom, among the flowers on the 
hill, 

Are to show from how deep a gorge life must drink if it is to outlast the 
season of a single bloom. 
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From somewhere beneath the window and as if it were a bug in the 
Spring air, 

She hears the shoes of her husband creaking on the stairs like a winch 

That hoists to her, standing on the scaffolding among the girders, 

The bucket in which she will catch the hot bolts that assure the framework 
of the building 

Her body has been at work to raise over the hole her heart found it had to 
dig in the earth. 


A quality which stands out in Holmes’s poems is his accurate observation 
and just judgment of character. Is he a fiction writer? It is a modern and 
provincial question—as if verse were not equipped to deal with character! 
Since Robinson, it is true, poetry has had little to do with the observation 
and judgment of persons, though there are glimpses of it in Robert Lowell 
(largely obscured by the texture) and, more coherently, in James Wright. 
No, Holmes’s kind of subject matter demands not narrative but an expres- 
sion more direct and immediate, and he expresses this directness by analo- 
gies so alien to the context that they become figures like the hyperbole of 
conversation. It is a clear way, unobscured by texture, of naming and evalu- 
ating. There is enormous care, if I have not made this apparent already, 
in his recklessness, and his recklessness is a result of caring. His poems are 
—let me summon strength and do the deciding I attempted to push off on 
my readers—essays or meditations on human nature, achieved largely 
through analogy, and rhythmically controlled by a line longer than ordinary 
verse and shorter than anybody's paragraphs. He is a poet already good, 
and I suspect that he will keep up the battle. 

George Garrett, I think, is not a poet; pompous words, but I intend to 
gloss them. Perhaps he is a prose writer; for he has published a well- 
reviewed book of short stories. Yet these are not the poems that we would 
expect, naively, to be the by-products of a talent for fiction. They look like 
poetry; they are lyrical and learned in intention; they resemble overmuch 
the poetry that has appeared in the quarterlies since the war. In one of 
Auden’s essays or reviews, he speaks of his ability to judge a book of poems 
by taking a peek at pages at the beginning, middle and end. (Does he 
judge the Yale Younger Poets by this method?) The method has its points 
for the weary reader, but it can fail when the poet is someone like Auden— 
a good poet who writes many inferior poems. For a truly consistent poet 
like Garrett the method works—though to ascertain consistency you have 
to violate the method! There is in Garrett a lack of distinction in the choice 
of the individual word, the line and its rhythm, and the poem and its 
shape. From the first page to the last, we hear a toneless, insistent voice 
in the ear “which will not stop / For breath or logic till its victim drop.” 
The sound of the poems is random, and the words invoke alternatives. If 
we look for a parallel elsewhere in literature, we think of translation. The 
approved contemporary idea-for-a-poem walks around in a haphazard se- 
lection of second-hand clothes. As in most translation, the diction belongs 
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to other men, and is just out of date enough to be reactionary. The word 
“praise,” which only a hacker will henceforth use in a poem, occurs more 
than once. Yeats invented it, Auden used it well, but then four-hundred 
lesser talents trampled around on it, and it is as dead and despicable as 
rhyming “fire” with “desire.” (Every five years has its own set of immoral 
words; “light” is the word which, at the moment, sets my gorge to quiver- 
ing. Everyone remembers when “inviolable” and “history” had their day; 
Donald Davie reports that “improbable” was the scourge of England in 
1949, and I believe I remember that “implausible” then served a similar 
function here. These are the words which the third-raters of any decade 
find enchantingly beautiful, the momentary clichés of a changing poetic 
diction. ) 

Garrett’s poems are careful in the way they are put together as “ideas,” 
yet the feeling of translation is the feeling of haste or at least inadequacy, 
a reckless carefulness neatly opposed to Holmes’s careful recklessness. In 
particular, look at the difference between the clichés of speech in Holmes, 
and those of contemporary poetry in Garrett: the gesture is reversed. In 
Garrett’s poems the ideas never engender the emotions appropriate to 
them, for the reason that the texture is unworked. A feeling of haste im- 
plies a feeling of complacency: the idea-for-a-poem narcissistic over its 
own excellence. Let me pick a single whole poem, again, to illustrate; and 
I think that I am picking one of the best: 


OF NATURAL RETICENCE 


The Sorcerer's apprentice 
was alarmed at what appeared 
to be the outcome of impudence. 
You should be humble 


in magic as in love. 


On the other hand I know 
there’s a certain arrogance 
in fables, an element 
of necessary pride: 
Cinderella at the dance. 


These facts are well hidden 
from the cursory, this paradox 
kept secret from the crowd until 
the true prince arrives, 


the sleeping beauty wakes. 


Is this poem really “Of Natural Reticence?” What is it of? I feel that it is 
of wanting to write a poem, or of the Richard Wilbur who took lessons from 
Marianne Moore. The art of Wilbur and Moore is lacking; the last line 
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falters down the page in its sad approximateness. Poetry exists where the 
tributaries of art (the best that has been written, the Muse, the sense of 
perfect symmetry and beauty) and truth (the Meaning of Life, what must 
be said, the Answer) meet to make the Mississippi. Holmes’s art is seeming 
artlessness, but we know it is there because it marches. Garrett lacks the 
art; he does not love his words enough to drive them into poems. 

Robert Wallace, I think, is mixed; he is the youngest of the three, and 
has art, but his talent lives in danger. He has a vision of a world thoroughly 
distinct from the one we inhabit, and he is at his best writing dispatches 
from it: 


ADAGIO 


Old kings of China riding 

On golden plumed white asses, 

That toil up, slightly nodding, 
Through rocky mountain-passes, 

In the bright and glass-blue weather, 
Old kings of China riding 

In a white and golden line. 


Up past the berry bushes 

And the white-bark elms they go, 
Beyond the rivers’ splashes, 

And the summits’ glistering snow, 

In the bright and glass-blue weather, 
Old kings of China riding 

In a white and golden line. 


They go riding, riding, high 

In an endless slow procession 

From the mountains through the sky, 
Riding slowly to the sun, 

In the bright and glass-blue weather, 
Old kings of China riding 


In a white and golden line. 


The efficiency of his words is high, even when the poem is bad. By effi- 
ciency I mean using all of a word at once—its connotations, its noise, its 
relations to its immediate neighbors and to the whole scheme—so that the 
multiplicity of each word makes us feel that no word could be removed or 
substituted without destroying the actuality of the passage; it is the feeling 
of fixity or inevitability of words in poetry, which Holmes in his reckless- 
ness manages also, and which is opposite to the randomness of Garrett. 
What is wrong is the carefulness. If a poem has one really beautiful line, 
Wallace makes sure that it is the last one (so that you walk out of the 
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theater whistling.) If one wanted to be nasty one could say, as I heard an 
English critic complain of one of our leading poetesses, that these poems 
are the ultimate products of the creative writing class. The variety of means 
is here, and the tricks—but the tricks and variety are often ascribable to 
specific sources. Richard Wilbur is the figure glimpsed behind some of 
these poems, the ceremonious intellectual Wilbur whose ideas are repro- 
duced in, for instance, “Two Views.” The descriptive Marianne Moore 
turns up in several poems, in many of which Wallace breaks the line into 
three descending steps, like late Williams except that the steps are shorter. 
The visual poems here—as opposed to the genuine visionary ones—seem 
pointless reproductions of modes, and terribly easy. Why doesn’t Mari- 
anne Moore look easy? In some way her flat-out descriptions are tense in a 
way Wallace’s never manage. You never feel his terrible concern with his 
subject; but Miss Moore convinces you that nothing in the world is so im- 
portant as the exact, queer thing that she is describing. 

Another form Wallace repeats, usually in descriptions, is a repetition of 
short but irregular-length couplets (“Crayfish,” “The Mammoth,” and 
others), but in these poems his rhyme is gratingly forced. The forcing of 
rhyme is his only consistent technical fault, for he generally knows how to 
write. He has an attractive ear, and an idea of what poems can look like. 
The poems in which he argues are uneven in quality, and none so success- 
ful as the simple poem I have quoted. Too often he fakes the conclusion of 
an idea; I mean that the last line has “implication,” but if you think good 
and hard about what it implies, it doesn’t imply anything in particular. It 
has that wise look of meaning more than it says, which is one of the recipes 
of bad carefulness. See “A Problem in History.” Other poems fail by sum- 
moning an emotion and being inadequate to it through formal irony or 
poor thinking. Compare “Something of a Tribute,” (“Eighty-two and still 
living all alone,” it begins) with E. A. Robinson’s “The Poor Relation,” 
poems similar in theme; Robinson uses the situation for immensely power- 
ful reflection and judgment; Wallace does not appear to be sufficiently ab- 
sorbed in his subject to be equal to it, and what is dangerous in these 
failures is the complacency of them. It is hard to detect a dissatisfaction 
with minor achievement, or with inadequacy, futility, and even with 
fakery. “Our doubt is our passion,” said James’s Dencombe; no doubt, no 
passion. 





(EDITORIAL Continued from Page 4) 

learn something as well. Yet, in the end, perhaps to unlearn is merely to 
reveal the limits of his ability. Writers together can only learn something 
about their craft. If the group denies him this, he cannot belong. If there 
are any real writers among our present literary groups, they are as alone 
as they ever were and as they ever will be. It is only through the excellency 
of a writer's work that he can be brought back to society, or, to put it more 
significantly, that he can bring society to him. R. B. W. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


BY EDWARD E. BOSTETTER 


The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Volume I, 1794-1804. (Bollin- 
gen Series L.) Edited by Kathleen Coburn, New York: Pantheon Books. 
$12.50. 


Wednesday Morning, 20 minutes past 2 o'clock. November 2nd. 1803. The 
Voice of the Greta, and the Cock-crowing: the Voice seems to grow, like a 
Flower on or‘about the water beyond the Bridge, while the Cock crowing 
is nowhere particular, it is at any place I imagine & do not distinctly see. 
A most remarkable Sky! The Moon, now waned to a perfect Ostrich’s 
Egg, hangs over our House almost—only so much beyond it, garden-ward, 
that I can see it, holding my Head out of the smaller Study window. The 
Sky is covered with whitish, & with dingy Cloudage, thin dingiest Scud 
close under the moon & one side of it moving, all else moveless: but there 
are two great Breaks of Blue Sky—the one stretching over our House, & 
away toward Castlerigg, & this is speckled & blotched with white Cloud— 
the other hangs over the road . . . Now while I have been writing this & 
gazing between whiles (it is 40 M. past Two) the Break over the road is 
swallowed up, & the Stars gone, the Break over the House is narrowed into 
a rude Circle, & on the edge of its circumference one very bright Star—see! 
already the white mass thinning at its edge fights with its Brilliance—see! 
It has bedimmed it—& now it is gone—& the Moon is gone. The Cock-crow- 
ing too has ceased. The Greta sounds on, for ever. But I hear only the 
Ticking of my Watch, in the Pen-place of my Writing Desk, & the far 
lower note of the noise of the Fire—perpetual, yet seeming uncertain/it is 
the low voice of quiet change, of Destruction doing its work by little & 


little. (1635) ° 


Mirrored in this entry is the poignant silhouette of the man behind the 
notebooks—lonely and brooding, with mind and senses abnormally alert, 
by turns calmly detached, excitedly curious, deeply despairing. And mir- 
rored also are many of the themes and images that meander through the 
notebooks. One of these is that of the ostrich egg. Coleridge felt consider- 
able affinity for the ostrich: 


I lay too many Eggs (in the hot Sands of this Wilderness, the World!) with 
Ostrich Carelessness & Ostrich Oblivion. The greater part, I trust, are trod 
underfoot, & smashed; but yet no small number craw] forth into Life, some 
to furnish Feathers for the Caps of others, & still more to plume the Shafts 
in the Quivers of my enemies, of them that lie in wait against my Soul. 


(1248) 


*The parenthetical reference after each quotation is to the entry number 
in the text. 
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But he might have added that it was in the notebooks that he laid most 
of his ostrich eggs, there to remain neglected and forgotten, never to be 
hatched in his public writing. Only now as Miss Coburn begins to make 
the notebooks available does the full enormity of his “Ostrich Carelessness” 
become apparent. 

This handsome double volume—one volume of text, one of notes—is the 
first of five or six projected volumes in which for the first time the total 
contents of the sixty odd notebooks which Coleridge kept between 1794 
and his death will be printed, annotated and indexed. Hitherto, only a 
limited selection from the notebooks as a whole, freely transcribed and 
expurgated by E. H. Coleridge in Anima Poetae (1895), has been avail- 
able; since then a few additional tantalizing excerpts have been printed by 
critics like Lowes and Humphrey House and by Miss Coburn herself in 
The Inquiring Spirit. The present volume covers the years 1794-1804, 
stopping on the eve of Coleridge’s departure for Malta. During this period 
the notebooks change markedly in purpose and character. At first Cole- 
ridge used them primarily as memorandum books in which to jot down 
excerpts from his readings, brief observations, images and phrases, subjects 
for poems—a storehouse of odds and ends which he could return to from 
time to time to rummage in for material to use in his writings. These entries 
are for the most part brief and, to the intruding reader, cryptic. But with 
the trip to Germany in 1798 the notebooks begin to take on the character 
of diaries and workbooks. And by the fall of 1800 it is obvious that much 
of Coleridge’s creative energy is going into the notebooks. Sketchy and 
laconic during the years in which he was writing his great poems, the 
entries grow fat when he turns away from poetry. After 1800, the note- 
books are increasingly the repository of his most private and intimate re- 
flections and become a progressive revelation of his psychological turmoil 
and disintegration. Read consecutively, the entries from this point on 
generate a mounting dramatic tension, and the reader is caught up and 
swept along by an impending sense of crisis. 

The entries dealing with critical theory and practice are relatively few. 
Nevertheless there are many tantalizing items pointing toward the criti- 
cism of the Shakespearean lectures and the Biographia Literaria. One of 
the pleasant rewards in going through the notebooks is the sudden and 
unexpected discovery of an old and familiar phrase as it is being minted. 
In December, 1801, for example, Coleridge casually jots down the Greek 
epithet for “myriad-minded” and adds “hyperbole from Naucratius’s 
Panegyric of Theodorus Studites—Shakespeare?” (1070) Or in October, 
1802, he observes, “Great Injury that has resulted from the supposed In- 
compatibility of one talent with another/Judgment with Imagination, & 
Taste—Good sense with strong feeling—if it be false, as assuredly it is, the 
opinion has deprived us of a test which every man might apply—”. (1255) 
In such haphazard fashion did the phrases begin to accumulate which were 
later to be brought together in his Shakespearean criticism. A number of 
notes in 1800 seemed to be jotted down at a time when it was intended 
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that Coleridge should write the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. From one 
particularly battered note of August, 1800, the phrase “recalling of passion 
in tranquility” leaps out, suggesting that Wordsworth’s famous phrase may 
owe its existence to Coleridge. Later entries record objections which ulti- 
mately find their way into Coleridge’s criticism of the Preface in the 
Biographia. He has already conceived the idea of such a book and has 
begun to prepare for it: “Seem to have made up my mind to write my 
metaphysical works, as my Life, & in my Life—intermixed with all the other 
events or history of the mind & fortunes of S. T. Coleridge.” (1515) By 
December, 1803, he is reading Kant earnestly and carefully and worrying 
about the relation of the will and the reason. Though he says little specifi- 
cally of the imagination, his objections to Kant (“he is a wretched psychol- 
ogist”) on the nature of the will anticipate his later objections to Kant’s 
conception of the imagination. The dominant guiding principle in almost 
all the philosophical entries, from 1800 at least, is the gathering of ammuni- 
tion to overthrow the empirical associationist philosophy of “Hartley, 
Priestly & the Multitude” and to demonstrate the supremacy of a creative 
will or imagination. Indeed, the notebooks as a whole can be looked upon 
as the trial and error, inductive working toward the definition of the 
imagination in the Biographia Literaria. 

These are above all the notebooks of an artist who is obsessed with the 
desire and more than that the need to express in words what his senses 
perceive. His is a constant effort to achieve what he attributes to Words- 
worth: “the fine balance of truth in observing, with the imaginative faculty 
in modifying the objects observed.” A good share of the entries are land- 
scape descriptions which become exercises in artistic creation and control 
as well as perception, strugglings of the imagination to order and select 
from, “idealize and unify” the world it perceives. In his travels through 
Germany and Scotland, in his walks through the Lake country, Coleridge 
quite literally writes as he goes in an effort to catch the immediacy of ex- 
perience. On the Scottish tour he is driven into an agony of frustration by 
his inability to paint with words: “That sweet delicate birch with its tri- 
prong Root—& the other twisty little creature near it. O Christ, it maddens 
me that I am not a painter or that Painters are not I! The chapped Bark of 
the lower part of the Trunk, the Bark like a Rhinoceros rolled in mud & 
exposed to the tropic Heat . . . S[{alvatore] Rosa had the conifers & chest- 
nut / I would study the Birch / it should be my only Tree.” (1495) 

Many of the entries are studies in what Coleridge called the “poetry of 
nature” in Chapter XIV of the Biographia: “the sudden charm, which acci- 
dents of light and shade, which moon-light or sun-set diffused over a known 
and familiar landscape.” Night after night he described, as in the entry 
quoted at the beginning, the moonlit landscape as he saw it from his study 
window. And on his walking trips he tried to capture the effect of sunlight 
at all times of day under every possible condition. “How shall I express the 
Banks waters all fused Silver, that House too its slates rainwet silver in the 
sun & its shadows running down in the water like a column—the Woods on 
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the right shadowy with Sunshine, and in front of me the sloping hollow of 
sun patched Fields, sloping up into Hills so playful, the playful Hills so 
going away in snow-streaked savage black mountain.” (549) 

Increasingly these descriptions become psychologically charged. In No- 
vember, 1803, for example, with what must have been a tremendous effort 
of concentration he makes an on-the-spot record of his reactions to “a con- 
siderable quantity of laudanum.” 


. I for the first time in my Life felt my eyes near-sighted, & tho’ I had 2 
Candles near me, reading in my bed, I was obliged to magnify the Letters 
by bringing the Book close to my Eye—I then put out the Candles, & closed 
my eyes—& instantly there appeared a spectrum, of a Pheasant’s Tail, that 
altered thro’ various degradations into round wrinkly shapes, as of (Horse ) 
Excrement, or baked Apples—the same colour, the same circular intra-cir- 
cular Wrinkles—I started out of bed, lit my Candles, & noted it down . . . 
I went to the window, to ag my Urine-pot, & wondered at the simple 
grandeur of the View . darkness & only not utter black undistinguish- 
ableness—2. The grey- ties steely Glimmer of the Greta, & the Lake, 3. The 
black, yet form preserving Mountains/ 4. the Sky, moon-whitened there, 
cloud-blackened here—& yet with all its gloominess & sullenness forming a 
contrast with the simplicity of the Landscape beneath . . . O that f could but 
explain those concentric Wrinkles in my Spectra!—( 1683) 


The most dramatic entries are those like the one just quoted in which 
Coleridge struggles to maintain the inviolability and independent action of 


the mind against the forces which threaten to batter it into passivity. 
Whether drunk, or sick, or numbed by opium, or agonized by “withdrawal” 
pangs, he remains mentally aloof and alert, and records with scientific zeal 
and exactitude his experiences. A series of entries in late 1803 record ob- 
servations made under the influence of opium. Two of them will illustrate 
how triumphantly his mind controlled “eyes filmy with drowsy em- 
piricism:” 


Purple Steams in manifold shapes, but angular—& then white or flesh- 
colored Streaks with Dark Streak/ or Darkness streaked with Life & Flesh. 
(1767) 


angle—angular—yet a doubt whether I have spelt the word/ the nature of 
memory/ the Effort in writing—compare this writing with sober writing— 
the diminished Facility of Volition, whatever that Faculty be. (1768) 


It is in such entries, revealing his passion for self-observation and self- 
knowledge that Coleridge is most modern. He recognizes the importance 
of dreams and reveries, and very scrupulously records them. He does not 
gloss over the sexual details though the psychological significance of them, 
so apparent to the hindsight of the post-Freudian mind, he never seems to 
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suspect. The dreams center frequently on the menacing Geraldine-like 
figure of a woman who pursues him with threat of sexual violence or bodily 
harm and, interestingly enough, often is associated with his Christ’s Hos- 
pital school days. It is evident that some unpleasant sexual experience took 
place then that left a permanent psychic scar. His reveries and waking 
dreams, on the other hand, revolve around the mother image. It is in this 
context that he most often refers to Sara Hutcheson. A remarkable entry 
for December, 1803, in which the puns and the attempts at concealment 
would indicate a high degree of awareness of the implications, reads: 


When in a state of pleasurable & balmy Quietness I feel my Cheek and 
Temple on the nicely made up Pillow in Caelibe Toro meo, the fire-gleam 
on my dear Books, that fill up one whole side from ceiling to floor of my Tall 
Study—& winds, perhaps are driving the rain, or whistling in frost, at my 
blessed Window, whence I see Borrodale . . . O then as I first sink on the 
pillow, as if Sleep had indeed a material realm, as if when I sank on my pil- 
low, I was entering that region & realized Faery Land of Sleep—O then 
what visions have I had, what dreams—the Bark, the Sea, all the shapes & 
sounds & adventures made up of the Stuff of Sleep & Dreams, & yet my Rea- 
son at the Rudder/O what visions, . . . as if my Cheek & Temple were lying 
on me gale o’mast on—Seele meines Lebens!—& I sink down the waters, 
thro’ Seas & Seas—yet warm, yet a Spirit—/Pillow = mast high (1718) * 


Much of the value as well as the fascination of the notebooks lies in Cole- 
ridge’s unflinching honesty. It is evident that he writes only for himself and 
succeeds as few writers have in being honest with himself. Actually he often 
comes to the very door of giant discoveries about the unconscious in man: 


I will at least make the attempt to explain to myself the Origin of moral Evil 
from the streamy Nature of Association, which Thinking = Reason, curbs 
& rudders/ how this comes to be so difficult/Do not the bad Passions in 
Dreams throw light & shew of proof upon this Hypothesis?—Explain those 
bad Passions: & I shall gain Light, I am sure—A Clue! A Clue!—an Heca- 
tomb a la Pythagoras, if it unlabyrinths me.—Dec. 28, 1803—Beautiful lu- 
minous Shadow of my pencil point following it from the Candle—rather 
going before it & illuminating the word, I am writing. (1770) 


But even with the key in his hand and the magic “open Sesame” upon his 
lips, he cannot enter. He simply cannot bring himself to probe within him- 
self for the sources of evil. The only entries which ring false are the numer- 
ous ones toward the end in which he argues the problem of moral evil. 
Stephen Potter has drawn a neat distinction between Coleridge and S.T.C., 


*Caelibe Toro meo = my celibate couch; me gale o’mast on = translitera- 
tion of the Greek word for large-breasted; Seele meines Lebens = Soul of 
my life; mast high = pun on the Greek word for breasts. 
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the pontifical public philosopher demonstrating his intellectual superiority. 
In these later entries Coleridge turns into S.T.C. haranguing himself as he 
had harangued Hazlitt and Wordsworth who had started him off: “A most 
unpleasant Dispute with W. & Hazlitt Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 26, 
1803—I spoke, I fear too contemptuously—but they spoke so irreverently 
so malignantly of the Divine Wisdom that it overset me . . .” (1616) The next 
day he is back worrying at the problem: “I made out . . the whole business 
of the Origin of Evil satisfactorily to my own mind, & forced H. to confess, 
that the metaphysical argument reduced itself to this: Why did not infinite 
Power, always & exclusively produce such Beings as in each moment of 
their Duration were infinite/ why in short did not the Almighty create an 
absolutely infinite number of Almighties? . . . .The malignity of the Deity 
(I shudder even at the assumption of this affrightful & satanic language) is 
manifested in the creation of Archangels & Cherubs & the whole Company 
of pure Intelligences burning in their unquenchable Felicity . . .” And on 
for two long pages S.T.C. develops his theological quibble. But in the end 
he changes back into Coleridge: “This I wrote on Friday Morning, 40 min- 
utes past 3 o’clock—the Sky covered with one Cloud, that yet lies in dark & 
light Shades, & tho’ one smooth Cloud, by the Dark Colour it appears to be 
Steppy.—A sad night—went to bed after Tea & in about 2 hours absolutely 
summoned the whole Household to me by my Screams, from all the cham- 
bers—& I continued screaming even after Mrs. Coleridge was sitting & 
speaking to me! O me! O me!” (1619) The ironic if unintentional comment 
upon the argument by the revelation in the last paragraph makes us sud- 
denly aware of the desperate urgency of the lonely and miserable man who 
is arguing so pompously. He was writing at a time when his soul had 
reached “its last and lowest ebb,” a time of almost unrelieved dejection. 
Perhaps it was literally necessary for his self-preservation that he believe 
in Divine Wisdom and Benevolence but in so abstracting the matter and 
so completely evading the existence of the problem in himself, he was turn- 
ing away from his own best insights and his one chance of discovering a 
meaningful answer to the question. These entries help us to understand 
how it happened that one who had within his grasp the power to be one 
of the great seminal minds in psychology was content to remain an essen- 
tially derivative philosopher. 

In the end these comments would not be possible without Miss Coburn’s 
magnificent editorial labors in making the notebooks accessible. Hers has 
been a truly Herculean task. For Coleridge, writing without thought of 
publication (and herein lies much of the fascination and value of the note- 
books) often kept several notebooks going at the same time, using which- 
ever came to hand when he wanted to make an entry. Even when he was 
more or less systematically using one book, as on his travels, he was still 
capable of shifting to another notebook for a few entries and then returning 
to the previous book. The problem of getting the entries in approximate 
chronological order is a very real one, therefore. Furthermore, Coleridge 
recorded in every conceivable way: forwards, backwards, sidewise, up- 
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side down, criss cross, between the lines of marked over entries and on the 
covers. When he thought of the paper shortage (this being war time) he 
wrote very small and illegibly, filling every cranny; when he was under the 
influence of opium, or on the run, he wrote very large and illegibly; at all 
times, if we may judge from the facsimiles, he came close to writing illegi- 
bly. Miss Coburn in untangling the chronology and deciphering the writing 
displays patience and ingenuity that borders on the miraculous. But her 
most awe-inspiring triumphs are in the notes. Coleridge unintentionally 
(but how he would have loved it if he had known) turned his notebooks 
into a wonderful and exasperating game of wits and erudition for his 
reader. Often he quotes a line or phrase, even a word, and in a variety 
of languages without reference or with a misleading reference (as when he 
quotes someone as quoted in an unidentified book he is reading). But his 
worst trick is to jot down a series of unrelated phrases or words whose pur- 
pose is to jog his memory and recall the whole experience for which each 
word is the associative link. A single line may sometimes refer to a book he 
is reading, a conversation he has had or overheard, or a highly personal re- 
flection. In almost every case Miss Coburn solves the conundrum, some- 
times by a dazzling Sherlock Holmes deduction, sometimes by a Cole- 
ridgean flash of intuition; and often she beats Coleridge at his own game 
by adding information he could not possibly have known. Only occasionally 
does he thwart her, as in this quite typical entry for February, 1802: “Ma- 
jor Cooper—hint to Gentleman of one Shirt—Laundry at Fire/ Miss Sara 
Hutcheson’s new gospel—alias—Honesty.” (1120) In her note Miss Coburn 
confesses ruefully that these references “alike elude search and expla- 
nation.” But I have faith that before she has finished with the notebooks, 
Miss Coburn will have traced them down. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the notes lies in their extraordinary thor- 
oughness. They are packed with cross references to Coleridge’s letters, 
prose, and poetry at all periods of his life, to the biographical and historical 
background—to all that is relevant within the context of each entry. They 
provide a great deal of wonderful, often esoteric information on Coleridge’s 
reading. Many are filled with illuminating critical speculations. In particu- 
lar, Miss Coburn meticulously examines the philosophical entries in rela- 
tion to the philosophers from whom later Coleridge borrowed and even 
plagiarized, and vindicates his claim that he had arrived at some of his im- 
portant ideas by “genial coincidence” and demonstrates in all cases that he 
had thought about and understood the ideas. If the notes are read consecu- 
tively in relation to the entries, they provide a magnificent commentary 
upon the multifarious interrelationships of Coleridge’s life and thought at 
each stage of his development. 

Miss Coburn’s is a brilliant achievement in creative editing. Once in a 
moment of self-analysis Coleridge wrote that he had “a habit of being 
wiser behind the Curtain than his own actions before it.” (1602) Through 
her edition of the notebooks, Miss Coburn is quite literally’ reconstructing 
for us the man behind the curtain. 
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